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(77 All stationed preachers in the Methodist Bpisco- 
pal Church are authorised agents for their locality. 


The Sutlook. 


Credit is given to the Prince of Wales for the de- 
” gided “ bracing-up ’”’ which the young Ozar 
has displayed since he assumed the func- 
tions of government. The death of his 
father and the weight of responsibility sud- 








" denly transferred to his shoulders at first 


almost crushed the youthful ruler, but the 
encouragement given by the English Prince 
so hardened him that the more pos- 
itive and kindly elements of his char- 
acter have come to the light, and he 
has introduced so many changes, and 
lightened so many burdens, and promised so 
many reforms, that the people are almost 
stupefied with wonder. It was evident that 
Nicholas II. would follow the lead of some 
stronger mind. It is fortunate for him and 
for his people that the Prince of Wales had 
occasion to visit him. 


The President’s Message. 


Much curiosity was naturally felt as to 
the attitude which Mr, Cleveland .would 
take on various national iggues in the formal 
expression of his views to as and the 


country; also, whether he would take occa- 


sion to deplore the discord which existe in 
his own party, or make any referezice to {ts 
overwhelming repudiation at the recent 
elections, The document, submitted to 
both Houses at their convening on Monday 
last; was a lengthy and comprehensive one, 
but it contained no allusion to the popular 
verdict, relations occupied the 
first part of it — the Antwerp Exhibition, 
the neutrality of this country during the 
Brazilian war, the Chilean claims, our prof- 
fer to arbitrate between Ohina and Japan, 
the embargo placed upon American cattle 
by Germany, seal protection, the British 
Guiana boundary question, the recognition 
of Hawaii, the-new treaty with Japan, the 
need of a new treaty with Mexico, the ad- 
justment of the difficulty at Bluefields, the 
asylum granted to the Salvadorean refu- 
gees, Spanish injustice in the imposition of 
fines and other discriminations against our 
commerce in the West Indies, Americanized 
Armenians in Turkey, the delay in the ex- 
tradition treaty with Venezuela, and the 
squabbles in Samoa. Summaries of depart- 
mental reports followed — Treasury, War, 
Judiciary, Postal, Navy, Interior, Agricult- 
tre — with appropriate comments and sug- 
gestions. The Civil Service Reform was 
commended, a national board of health was 
urged, a plea for free ships was made, the 
~ Labor Commission’s report was alluded to, 


© “Aud the bond issue explained and defended. | 


In treating of the Tariff, the President ex- 
‘Pre himself as decidedly in favor of 
ng coal and iron on the free list, -He 
a paragraph or two on sugar, which 
copy: — 
“ So tar as the sugar schedule is concerned, I 
Would be glad, under existing aggravations, to 
Se every particle of differential duty in refined 
Sager stricken out of our tariff law. If, with all 
the favor now accorded the sugar refining in- 
Yerest in our tariff laws, it still languishes to 
the extent of closed refineries and thousands of 
workingmen, it would seem to pre- 
an, a hopeless case for reasonable legislative 






, _ “Whatever else is done or omitted, I earnestly 
Tepeat the recommendation that the additional 
Guty of 1-10th of a cent per pound laid upon 
l imported from countries paying a bounty 

# export, be abrogated. It seems to me that 
important considerations point to 


a the propriety of this amendment.” 


“The Message ends with important eug- 


Bixee 





expensive experiments, like the proposed 
telegraph and rural free deliveries, 
He cites the fact that the establishment of 


pact country like England coste $52,000,000, 
and is maintained at an annual loss of $800,- 
000; and makes the point that such an ex- 
here would cost 


defined; that paper-covered books and 
bogus trade papers and advertising sheets 
that palm themselves off as periodicals be 
excluded from this class; and that all legit- 
imate newspapers and magazines be carried 
in the mails free of postage. Nearly two- 
thirds of the mail matter handled last year 
was rated as second-class, and it has grown 
to such proportions by so much false classi. 
fication (estimated at 85 per cent. of the 
whole) that the net loss to the government 
on ite alone last year was 
$16,973,000, If this illegitimate matter could 
be made to pay honest postage, not only 





would the t become self-sustain- 
(which is not the fact now by several 
* 4 * J t tree. 
— the olaas — 


¢ included within the benefits of the Civil 
Service law, so as to relieve the Postmaster 
General of his ever-increasing burden of 
responsibility with regard to appointments. 


The Interior Department Report. 
Secretary Hoke Smith has multifarious 
interests to supervise and direct. It is true 
that Indian Affairs, the Land Office, Pen- 
sions, Patents, and the Census each has 
ite bureau officer, but questions of admin- 


work they are to do in life — for the strug- 
gle for a livelihood in towns or cities if the 
insists on making them cit- 


year; aforestry system should be estab- 
lished with a superintendent over each re- 


ed land cases. Coming to pensioners, the 
number enrolled Jane 30, 1894, was 969,544; 
the amount of appropriation expended was 
$130,804,461, leaving over $25,000,000 to be 
turned into the Treasury. From the Patent 
Office 22,546 patente were granted during 


and 1,656 trade-marks were registered. The 
number of patente which expired was 13,- 
167, The receipte of this office exceeded 
the expenditures by $129,560. The Census 
force has been largely reduced. By March 1 
it will be disbanded, with the exception of 
a few proot-readers. The cost for the 
Eleventh Oensus will aggregate over $10,- 


teetions for improving our present banking | 600,000, 





suggestions. 

customer for farm 
half of our exports of meat and breadstuffs 
goes to the United Kingdom. She paid us 
last year for breadstuffs, provisions, cotton 
and tobacco, more than $824,000,000. Much 
of our dressed beef ia put on the English 


ley, for choice apples and cider, and for 
American horses, but he urges them to de- 
mand “ prime” money for “ prime ”’ prod- 
ucts. The Department is investigating 


bulletins, “ new ideas being of more value 
The work of the Weather 


of this vast total the value of farm prod- 
ucts alone was $628,363,038. 


The Case of the Japanese Spies. 


of asylum. But they 
the Ohinese viceroy, by order of Secretary 


exact its own retribution — not for the exe- 
cution of the young men, but for the satanic 
tortures inflicted upon them. This country, 
also, cannot tolerate such a flagrant viola- 
tion of an official pledge unless assurances 
shall be given that the guilty officials shall 
be suitably punished. 


The Bluefields Incident. 
A telegram from Managua last week 


her treaty with the Mosquito Indians or to 

Nicaraguan authority over the 
Mosquito reservation. Orders were prompt- 
ly issued by this government to the “ Oo- 
lumbia” to proceed at once to Bluefields, 
and other warships of the home squadron 
were held in readiness for swift assembling 
in Central American waters. This prompt 
action had the effect, apparently, to modify 
the attitude of the British authorities. As- 
surances were given, so it is said,that Great 
Britain would recognize the legality of 
the new order of things and would not in- 
sist on the restoration of Chief Olarence. 





ragua, as they are entitled to do by the 
treaty of 1860 between Great Britain and 
Nicaragua, effectively and happily settles 
the whole question at issue. Oommissioner 
Oabezas can now continue his work of reor- 
ganizing the old reservation into a depart. 
ment of the Nicaraguan republic; to be 
known as the “ District of Zalaya;” and 
outaide powers will heresfter hold Nicara- 
gua accountable for the maintenance of 
arder and for the protection of foreign in- 
terests in the sparsely -settled district. 


An Unjustifiable War. 


Now that the reply of the Hova govern- 
ment to the French ultimatum has been 
published, it has become more than ever 
apparent that the motive of France ia 
granting the necessary credit for carrying 
on the war is base oupidity — a determina- 
tion to possess as her own the coveted isl- 
and over which she has thus far exercised a 
protectorate only. The Malagasy govern. 
ment conceded the original point in dispute 
— that the French Resident should become 
the intermediary between Madagascar and 
the powers; it also agreed that France should 
effect such public works as the island au- 
thorities should deem necessary; it pro- 
posed, further, that Hova-French disputes 
be tried by a mixed court. These terms 
would have satisfied any power not bent 
upon conquest, as France unquestionably 
is, Her invasion of Madagascar will cost 
her much treasure and many lives. The 
pestilence will fight against her — the ma- 
lignant fever which prevails in the interior 
valleys, and which foreigners have good 
reason to dread. The islanders themselves, 
civilized and Christianized by English mis- 
sionaries, équipped with modern arms and 
skilled In ius use, and enthusiastic in their 
determination to resist their hated foe to 
the last, will prove more flerce and intract- 
able than did the Chinese or the Siamese. 
Those most competent to judge believe that 
the French will gain no glory in this ad. 
venture, and that they have entered upon a 
disastrous and doubtful contest. 


The Newly-Found Syriac Version. 


Two years ago Mrs, Agnes 8. Lewis, an 
English lady, who is familiar with Greek, 
Syriac, and other ancient tongues, visited 
the monastery at Mount Sinai in the hope of 
finding a treasure similar to that which 
Tischendorf discovered there (in what is 
known as the Vatican Codex) in 1844,. She 
was successful, Some half-effaced Syriac 
characters in an old palimpsest attracted 
her attention. She photographed some of 
the leaves and carried them back to Eng- 
land. Professor Harris and other scholars 
deciphered the text, and finding it very 
ancient and valuable, hurried to Mount 
Sinai and. copied the manuscript entire. 
It proved to be a copy of the transiation 
of the Four Gospels into old Syriac, 
which was made about A. D. 150; the 
date of the manuscript iteelf is A. D. 
400, or possibly earlier. The date of Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron, or Harmony, is between 
A. D. 170 and 180, and the present manu- 
script contains alterations made from that 
work. Like the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., 
this Syriac codex omits the last twelve 
verses of Mark, the story of the woman 
taken inmadultery, the doxology at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the b y sweat 

22: 44, 46), the ‘Father, forgive 


passages. It 
fer the name of Jesus to Barabbas, mak- 
Pilate say, “ Which will 
lease unto y Jesus Bar-A or Jesus 
is called t?* The version, how- 
ever, shows traces of alterations to conform 
to the heresies which sprang up in the early 
centuries relative to the non-mir- 
aculous birth of our Lord. It in 
Matt. 1: 10, Jacob begat J ; Joseph 
to whom was espoused the V Mary ) 
t Jesus, who is called Christ.” That 
these were alterations is apparent from 
the fact that man pasheges which affirm 
the paperaetesel b ¥ our Lane Ore, 4 
unchanged —for exam verse 1 
was found with child from t 6 Holy Ghost; ” 


and (verse 20) “that which is born of her is 
of the Holy Spirit.” ite these blem- 
the new version rank as one of 


authorities among Biblical 
scholars. It has been published by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES. 
Vill. 


How Can the Pew be More Serviceable to 
the Pulpit? . 

Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D. , 

HE relations existing between the pul- 
pit and the pew are usually creditable 

to both, and harmoniously conduce to one 
important end. It would be difficult to de- 
termine which is more in need of the other, 


' for observations suggest that neither can 


succeed alone. It comes within the prov- 
ince of this paper to regard but one side of 
this dependence, and suggest, if possible, 
by what means the pew may enjoy the pul- 
pit’s highest efficiency. We shall name but 
three — the financial, the social, and the 
spiritual. 

With a few words we shall dismiss con- 
sideration of the financial. The pastor 
should be cheerfully remunerated for his 
service. This applies to the amount con- 
tributed, and to the manner in which it is 
done. The allowance made should recog- 
nize the fact that a day is coming when su- 
perannuation must compel a cessation of 
regular pastoral work, and if the minister 
in that day shall have means of support, it 
will be because he has received more than 
a bare living while he was in the active 
service. No pastor should have annoying 
solicitude about his present or future com- 
fort. It will be impossible for him to stand 
at his best if disheartened by enveloping 
shadows of present or prospective embar- 
rassment, 

The pew can be very helpful to the min- 
ister by commending him and his ministra- 
tions to persons met in the ordinary paths 
of social and business life. That the church- 
es are not full is less attributable to poor 
preaching than to bad management. The 
sermon may not always be what its author 
would desire, but there is often the ex- 
pressed opinion that it was worthy a four- 
fold greater audience. The membership 
should plan to bring the community to the 
congregations. This would demand full of- 
ficial meetings, brotherly interchange of 
opinions concerning methods, and a conse- 
cration of time in executing approved plans, 
Individual responsibility is not to cease 
with opening the church doors and ringing 
the church bell, but somehow the messen- 
ger and his message are to be brought to 
the attention of the community. Many of 
the unchurched thousands about us are 
neighbors, employees and employers. The 
minister should, if possible, be such as the 
pew could commend, and then his ministra- 
tions ought, by his members, to be brought 
to the attention of the outside world. The 
plan should be above the clap-trap of a 
cheap jewelry auction or an offensive side- 
show. It should have the best thought of 
the most influential members of the church, 
and it would probably succeed. 

If we were considering how to hinder the 
pulpit, we might suggest the harm of a 
carelessly-uttered criticism. At the Ecu- 
menical Council of Methodism in London in 
1881, Bishop Simpson wisely said: “I have 
observed that wherever in families the 
church is spoken of with affection and 
love, and where the ministers are sustained 
by the people, children grow up into a love 
for our doctrines and usages; and wherever 
in families there is a sort of fault-finding, 
whether in ministers’ or laymen’s families, 
you find the children wandering away. I 
am satisfied that a large proportion of our 
people are not at all aware of the influence 
they are exerting over their children when 
they find fault with the ministers in their 
sermons, or with the order of the church, 
or with their fellow-Christians.” 

Soul-saving must be the pastor’s engross- 
ing aim. For this he must pray, plan and 
work. He should not, then, be subjected to 
depressing loneliness. Elijah did not lose 
courage until he became suspicious that he 
was alone in Jehovah’s service. Such iso- 
lation is enervating. It comes to the pas- 
tor through sparsely-attended devotional 
services, from which, often, the more influ- 
ential members, by hurtful criticisms, ex- 
cuse themselves. Every church is strong 
as it is spiritual, and a general attendance 
upon its social meetings would be specially 
helpful in this direction. Nor are we here 
thinking exclusively of the good which will 
come to such influential members, but 
rather of the good they may impart. Lo- 
gan, the chief, sent a communication 

oa council where he refused to be a sup- 

at, lest. his silence might prejudice a 


~~ 


plan attacks on the forces of sin. Tt need 





increased till it be much the larger, if in- 
deed it does not embrace the entire mem*- 
bership. 

The pew should be inspired by grandest 
faith in the Gospel’s power to save the 
world. No degree of financial prosperity, 
no amount of skillful planning, no constancy 
of personal attendance, can be a substitute 
for this. Every spiritual aspiration which 
falls from the pastor’s lips should have ear- 
nest echoes from every pew. Make the 
minister feel that he sustains to this work 
the relation of leader, and it will by a hun- 
dred-fold increase his efficiency in the sa- 
cred work to which he has devoted his life, 

Boston, Mass. 





Rev. Matt. 8. Hughes. 


HE writer desires to preface what he 
has to say upon the question which is 
the basis of this ‘‘ Round Table,” by the 
cordial acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness to the pew. So great and continuous 
has been the service rendered, during his 
ministry, by the pew, that a heavy sense of 
obligation suggests modesty in making fur- 
ther demands. The realization, however, 
that this is not a personal matter, but one 
pertaining to the kingdom, beloved of pul- 
pit and pew alike, relieves any embarrass- 
ment arising from a remembrance of hearty 
co-operation in the past. 

It is obviously impossible with the space 
at command to do more than suggest. 
Many pointe where improvement in the 
pew would be of the greatest service to the 
pew will present themselves to any minis- 
terial mind. Attendance on the social 
meetings; larger liberality in giving; heartier 
willingness to undertake practical duties of 
church work; warmer cordiality in the pew 
towards the stranger within the gates; 
greater interest in the benevolent enter- 
prises of the church; the suggestion for pul- 
pit treatment of subjects which perplex or 
edify; the acknowledgment of service re- 
ceived from the pulpit by way of encour- 
agement; wider information concerning the 
scope and progress of the work of our 
church, only to be secured in reading our 
denominational literature—in these and 
many other ways the pew could strengthen 
the pulpit and wonderfully increase its ef- 
ficiency. 

But the supreme service which is needed 
by the pulpit from the pew today is the com- 
prehensive work of embodying in life the 
truth preached, There are two ways of pre- 
senting truth tothe world: We may clothe it 
in language, or we may embody it in life. The 
work of the pulpit is preliminary. A ser- 


ning. The pulpit preaches, giving light to 
the congregation, and then the message to 
the pew is, ‘* Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which isin heaven.” 
The truth preached in the church to Chris- 
tian hearers ought to reach the outside 
world in their lives during the week. 

Here is the solution of the problem con- 
cerning the reaching of the masses. The 
church is composed of the masses, and not 
of the classes; but how we shall reach and 
influence more of the masses, is a question 
every earnest minister asks again and again. 
The church reaches the masses through 
the pew. The church in the person of each 
individual member goes into the shop, the 
office, the court, the store, and for six days 
out of the week the pew is the connecting 
link between the church and the world. 

The pew reaches those who never hear a 
sermonin words; the pew preaches its ser- 
mon until the preacher, not the congrega- 
tion, falls asleep; the preaching of the pew 
can be easily understood, for actions never 
shoot over people’s heads; the preaching of 
the pew will be practical, for here the 
preacher will practice what he preaches, 
because his practicing will be his preaching; 
all these sermons by the pew will be practi- 
cal, and that is the demand of the times; 
the pew can preach on many subjects 
which always arouse fierce antagonism 
when treated in the pulpit — such subjects, 
for instance, as the amusement problem or 
the temperance question. 

This, then, is my answer to the question: 
The greatest service the pew can render 
the pulpit, in its great work of bringing 
man to God, is the exemplitication of the 
Christian life in its truth, goodness and 
beauty to the world. If the pew which 





makes the preacher ite mouthpiece contra- 


mon isnot an end — it should be a begin- | 








Zion’s Herald, December 5, 1894, 





his message of Sdinday by careless and 


'| be that the pulpit will fail be » of the 
lack of co- 1 on the part of the pew. 

I have no t to bring 
against the pew. But this Ido most firmly | 
believe: If the pew to 


thoroughly consecrated lives, x of the 
Spirit of God, during the week, it would be 
the greatest service that could be rendered 
the pulpit, and our churches would soon be 
filled with revival rejoicing. 

Portland, Me. 


Rev. A. J. Hough. 

(pees are pews and pews, Some help, 

some hinder, the pulpit, The Praying 
pew needs to multiply and replenish the 
sanctuary, occupying the moments before 
the opening service in silent supplication 
for the Pulpit, himself, and the gathering 
congregation; otherwise he becomes a Gos- 
siping pew, scattering the dust of the week 
around him, and sending clouds of the same 
article over the Pulpit. The Pre-occupied 
pew, with his head and heart full of yester- 
days and tomorrows, saying with averted 
look, as plain as print, “‘ No standing-room 
inside,” is near of kin to the Self-satisfied 
pew, who passes all the admonishments of 
the Pulpit over to his neighbors. The Itch- 
ing-ear pew, it must be confessed, is a source 
of inspiration to the Palpit-on-exchange, 
bat not to the Pulpit-in-charge — at least, 
not after the first three Sabbaths of the 
new pastorate; but the Drowsy pew is never 
helpful to any pulpit. The announcement 
of the text is answered by a momentary flash 
of his eyes ; then a dreamy haze gathers 
over them, the eyelids slowly, gently droop, 
and he has gone — “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

Come Pulpits mild, come Pulpits loud, 
With silver tone or trumpet call, 
His arms akimbo, head low bowed, 

The Drowsy pew defies them all. 

The Sensitive pew is continually breaking 
the Eighth Commandment; that is, he takes 
what does not belong to him, and was in- 
tended for the other pews, and gives the 
Pulpit no end of trouble by insisting that he 
was personal in his remarks. But, sitting 
yonder, is the Responsive pew. How the 
Pulpit loves him, answering with heart- 
throb and eye-lightning to the touch of the 
truth as the instrument answers to the touch 
of the master; and near him, in the Pulpit’s 
esteem, is that constant, unwearied, never- 
failing Wet-Sunday pew — bless him! He 
believes, like a good Methodist, in sprink- 
ling, and is not afraid to put his faith to 
the test inashower. For him “ the clouds 
drop fatness,” and “ many waters cannot 
quench ” his love for the house of the Lord. 
How he helps the Pulpit! 

When at the cross he sought the crown, 
To make complete his sacrifice 

He laid his worn umbrella down 
And brought his rubbers there likewise. 

To the Panctual pew the Palpit owes 
whole mountain-ranges of success. He is 
there, before the last bell tolls, in his place, 
on time, to hear the anthem, join inthe first 
hymn, and never was guilty of coming up 
the middle aisle, his best Sunday boots say- 
ing “‘ squeak, squeak, squeak, squeak,’’ when 
the Pulpit was trying to pray. The Punctual 
pew will have a good seat in heaven, if it is 
crowded. He will be there early. 

But to the laggards, one will say, 
With voice as stern as fate, 
* You've been a long time on the way, 
Be seated near the gate.” 

But the Growing pew, demanding from 
the Pulpit the beaten oil of thought and the 
wrought gold of expression, is the friendli- 
est of all his friends. 

Now, let the Wriggling pew cease wrig- 
gling, and the Giggling pew cease giggling, 
and the Wandering pew — let him return to 
his own Pulpit, and stay where he belongs, 
and — but the editor, knowing the Pulpit’s 
weakness, has limited this discourse to five 
hundred words. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

How Can the Pulpit be More Serviceable 
to the Pew? 
Ex-Governor W. P. Dillingham. 


‘HE ministry of our church is so devoted 

. toits work that to suggest how it can 
become more serviceable is an unwelcome 
task, and to be undertaken only at the com- 
mand of the editor. I shall confine myself 
to the two thoughts which have presented 
themselves to my mind more prominently 
than others. 

The first relates to the subject-matter for 
sermons and topics for mid-week meetings, 
and is embraced in the statement that while 
the greatest variety is desirable, special 


body — not comprehending the fact that in 
Christ they are new creatures and that by 
giving credit to and acting upon His prom. 
ises they may come into a new life in which 
they are protected and comforted by Om. 
nipotent Power. They need the education 
and development that comes from an yn- 
derstanding of the most familiar truths — 
truths contained in texts so often quoted ag 
to lose their pungency, and, because of this 
fact, too often rejected by the preacher ag 
the basis of public discourses. These 
should be expounded, explained, and di. 
rectly applied, until every devout person 
shall realize that Satan is a liar—a mere 
deceiver —and that God alone is true and 
omnipotent in power. In the one declara. 
tion, “I am the light of the world; he that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness but 
shall have the light of life,’’ there is matter 
for countless sermons of thrilling interest 
and power; and in the facts comprehended 
in our Lord’s declaration, “ All power is 
given unto Me in heaven and in earth,” 
there is material for a year’s preaching. 

The second thought relates to the atti. 
tude of the pastor to the evangelistic work 
of thechurch. The live, active, aggressive, 
growing church society is the exception 
rather than the rule. It must be admitted 
that alarge proportion of the members of 
the average society are inactive; they have 
been educated to the thought that attend. 
ance upon public worship with tolerable 
regularity and upon one mid-week meet- 
ing, when convenient, is about the only act- 
ive duty they owe to the organization. In 
many of our churches no immediate results 
are planned for or expected, though by the 
employment of evangelists, perhaps, they 
may look forward to a special season of 
grace in the indefinite future; the prevail- 
ing thought among them seems to be that, 
in the absence of extraordinary means and 
outside assistance, there can be no display 
of the quickening and saving power of our 
Lord. 

It is not strange that the minister goes to 
such a charge with regret, but he is not 
without encouragement if he studies to 
know the causes that have led to such con- 
ditions. As he comes to know these people 
and feel their thought, he will find that at 
heart they are good and their intentions 
commendable; that they are dissatisfied 
with themselves and desire better things; 
that they do not need censure, but to be 
shown a better way; that they are the vic- 
tims of a false system of education and are 
flabby from lack of exercise. The fibre of 
the spiritual man will as surely shrivel and 
waste as that of the flesh; the machinery 
of the church will as surely rust from idle- 
ness as that of the mill; exercise and use 
are absolutely demanded to develop health 
and preserve condition. In order to devel- 
op the powers of a church, work must be 
found for it to do; and, to this end, there 
must be some one man, or body of men, to 
devise and direct some plan of operation 
in which exercise will be given to each of 
its individual members. Every successful 
organization, be it for benevolent, religious, 
political or business purposes, must have 
an executive head—one that is well in- 
formed in respect of the objects to be ac- 
complished and the means at command to 
that end. It is only by system, organiza- 
tion and well-directed effort that success 
can be attained in any branch of business, 
religious or secular. What results would be 
expected in any organization (except the 
church) if the members were called togeth- 
er once or twice a week, encouraged to be 
loyal, warned against indifference, urged in 
& general way to activity, and then dis 
missed without a suggestion as to the a- 
complishment of any particular end save 
the preservation of good characters? They 
might meet until doomsday, compare notes 
as to their relations to each other and the 
organization, witness to their devotion and 
sigh for an addition to their numbers, bat 
if there be no one to determine upon the 
work to be undertaken and give direction 
to it, utilizing and developing the individ 
ual service and influence of its members 
no positive results would be attained. 9, 
ofttimes, it is with the church; the 
are exhorted to eschew evil and do god, 





care should be observed not to discourage 
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and special efforts are made by the pastor 


x approached 
with a comprehensive plan for advance 
work in which all can fittingly have a part, 
and asked to co-operate with the pastor in 
its accomplishment; and how few in num- 
ber are the occasions when any individual 
member is informed privately of any spe- 
cific service which he can render in reaching 
any particular person who needs the help 
of the church. 

My suggestion is already apparent: The 
who plans for a continuous work in 
church, in the additions to its numbers, 
must learn how to make effective the forces 
at his command. He will study McOlellan 
in organization and Grant in execution; 
not omitting preparation for the pulpit (for 
that is of the utmost importance), he will 
patiently study the condition of his parish, 
and having fully determined where good 
ought to be accomplished, he will also de- 
termine in what manner he can best use his 
church to its accomplishment. He will 
probably present his plans publicly and pri- 
vately, and ask for his people’s assistance. 
There are fewin any church who will re- 
fuse any sensible request for specific work, 
and there are also few who have nota 
strong personal influence with some one 
person outside the church who ought to be 
reached. I am clearly aware of the diffi- 
culty of the work, but the pastor who fully 
realizes that in the bestowment of the 
Spirit there are diversities of gifte and of 
operations, and that in the mystical body 
of Christ eyes, ears, hands and feet can be 
made as serviceable as tongues, will work 
out his particular problem satisfactorily. 
Waterbury, Vt. 


Everett 0. Fisk. 


66 IKE people, like priest,’”” was a prov- 

erb that fitted well degenerate 
days when the principles and practices of 
the clergy gave sanction to the lives of a 
corrupt laity. “Like priest, like people,” 
isa maxim that fits well the disciples of 
John Wesley and of the Apostle Paul, and 
all churches where preachers are earnest to 
communicate, and the people anxious to 
receive, the truth. 

The minister accounts himself called of 
God to preach. the Gospel, and for this 
most important calling he has received the 
approval of his brethren; moreover, as 
supplementary to this call, he has received 
special intellectual and moral training. The 
minister is under special obligations and re- 
sponsibilities because of his special call and 
special training. If the minister’s call and 
training mean anything, they mean that he 
is able, and is in duty bound, to formulate 
and present the great truths of the Gospel 
in a way likely to influence and interest the 
hearer; that he must always lead the 
thought and life of his people, or by his 
recreancy become responsible for retro- 
gression. If our preachers do not direct 
and lead, they have no excuse for being. 
As special application and illustration of 
this principle: — 

1. The pastor owes it to all of his peo- 
ple to know them personally, and to have 
an especially warm place in his heart for 
the poor and friendless of his congregation. 
If all the people thus find a place in the 
pastor’s heart, it will not be long before 
they affectionately individualize each other 
in their own hearts. 

2. The preacher should make each ser- 
mon to the best of his ability a special mes- 
sage to his particular people. If the preacher 
leads and preaches without specific purpose, 
it will not be surprising if the people follow 
without specific purpose. 

8. The preacher should take pains to 
have his people understand the peculiar- 
ities of Methodism, the government of the 
church, the individual responsibilities of 
church membership, etc. The préacher 
should present, and should explain carefully 
each year, the various benevolences of the 
church, no matter what may be the local 
Claims and embarrassments. Nothing is 
more likely to pauperize and paralyze a 
church than to have the pastor encourage 
a feeling of poverty by passing lightly over 
the most important benevolences of the 
church because of pressing home obliga- 
tions. The world-wide needs and denom- 
inational responsibilities of Methodism 
should be presented clearly to every church 
every year, and the same important facts 
and high ideals suggested to the poorest 
church as to the most wealthy; and it is 
just as easy for one to live up to an enlight- 
ened conscience as for the other. The 
preacher by his leadership of preaching and 
example- should furnish special enlighten- 
ment on each benevolence, and such a thing 





as lumping the benevolences should be a 
thing unknown. 

4. Our preachers should show them- 
selves leaders by giving up something of 
their formal leadership, if I may be allowed 
the paradox. Methodism was initiated un- 
der conditions that justified imperialism on 
the part of ite founder; but, in the prov- 
idence of God, its greatest growth has been 
in a land where imperialism is obnoxious, 


with similar authority over the laity, have 

decreasing actual power; and 
whenever the authority is asserted rashly 
and unreasonably it only signalizes a further 
reduction of power. Our wisest leaders 
clearly see this, and with true leadership 
seek to adjust our wonderful economy to 
democratic conditions and surroundings 
and to the increasing intelligence of the 
Methodist laity. 

Whatever modifications may be made in 
our polity, ministers, by the nature of their 
calling, position and training, owe it to 
their people to unselfishly lead to all that is 
true and beautiful and good; but the lead- 
ership should be more and more a leader- 
ship of moral and intellectual strength and 
spiritual service, and less and less a leader- 
ship of position and prescription. 

Boston, Mass. 

Warren P. Adams. 

HERE is an old-fashioned idea, not alto- 
gether abandoned, that the pulpit 
should set the standard of spiritual life for 
the pew. The most worldly man likes to 
feel that the minister of the Gospel has 
chosen his calling because he loves it, be- 
cause he wants to lift up his fellow-men, 
and because sacrifice is sweet to him; that 
if he seems moored at a more peaceful 
anchorage than the world at large, it is be- 
cause of his high privilege of communion 
with an unseen Power from which he de- 
rives a hidden but palpable strength. It is 
a rude awakening, even to the worldly man, 
to find the pulpit shorn of its strength in 
unworthy contests for notoriety and social 
pre-eminence, or degenerating at last into 

an indolen‘ and ease-loving career. 

The present question assumes at the out- 
set that if the pulpit is some day to “‘ be 
more serviceable,” it cannot now be of the 
most service possible. Whether the ques- 
tion intends it or not, the most of us will 
have in mind th> Methodist pulpit as draw- 
ing far more ! :gely than others upon our 
experience. The wide diversity between 
the demands of the city and the country 
pulpit might also be emphasized, but in 
general it may be taken for granted that 
these demands differ more in degree than in 
kind. 

With these preliminary thoughts, and not 
with the confident authority of an expert, 
but with the becoming diffidence of a lay 
investigator, I venture these suggestions as 
to how the pulpit can be more serviceable 
to the pew: — 

1. By the minister being a man of 
one work, Perhaps no better modern 
example of devotion to the highest ideal of 
ministerial duty is afforded than the late 
Bishop Brooks. Reading, travel, inter- 
course with the world’s great minds, and 
every experience and observation attain- 
able, were all transmuted by him into the 
highest type of sermon, while his ministra- 
tions were made the most helpful possible 
to the widely extended audience to whom his 
thoughts were from time to time transmit- 
ted. With his wonderful resources of humor, 
eloquence, and poetical gifts of a high order, 
he might have shone on the secular platform 
or in the literature of the day, but his lofty 
devotion to his consecrated work forbade 
it. We may not expect a succession of 
Phillips Brookses, but is it asking too much 
to demand that there shall be a similar de- 
votion to the one object to which ministe- 
rial life and purpose shall be directed? 
Surely an intenser zeal, the centering of 
every effort and the controlling of every 
eventin the interest of pulpit and pastoral 
efficiency, will heighten the reverence of 
the pew for the preacher’s work and bring 
richer blessings to the people. 

2. By thoroughly equipping himself for 
the work to which he feels himself divinely 
called. This might be considered a corol- 
lary to the previous proposition. The ex- 
tent of that preparation should not be 
limited to his scholastic course, which, after 
all, is merely initiatory. Dr. Pierson relates 
that he took a thorough course in medicine, 
that by his knowledge of the human body 
he might be the more effective preacher. 
The pulpit must know the changing phases 
of spiritual thought, must watch the social 
conditions of life which are becoming ‘as 





teristic of pulpit ministrations. The indi- 
rect as well as the direct power of the 
pulpit is something to be considered, and it 
is possible to conceive of cases where the 
former is more important than the latter. 
The minister who goes through life seeing 
nothing outside the narrow groove of his 

misses wonderful opportunities 
for helping his fellow-men. 

8. It follows as a natural sequence of the 
foregoing that better service can be ren- 
dered by the minister being in touch with 
the varying conditions of life. If he may 
not thereby be an oracle, speaking words of 
wisdom to his people, he can, at least, be a 
judicious counselor to keep their feet in the 
path of upright living, and he may contrib- 
ute something material to the solution of 
the perplexing problems they are likely to 
meet. There are certain antiquarians who 
still hold to the efficacy of the old style of 
pastoral calling, be it in the city or the 
country, No more brilliant pastorate than 
that of Dr, Cuyler, of Brooklyn, is presented 
in the history of this country; yet he found 
time in the thirty years of his service to call 
at least once a year on the families of his 
fifteen hundred members, and this by a man 
the fruit of whose busy pen reached weekly 
scores of thousands of people through the 
religious press alone. The minister needs 
to study more the daily life of his people, 
their sorrows, their joys, their trials, their 
pleasures and their efforts to improve their 
condition in life. He should be so con- 
nected with his people by invisible bonds, 
so welded to what is for their social interest 
and spiritual advancement, that as by an 
electric current any ill befalling them shall 
be at once transmitted to him. This equip- 
ment must not alone be intellectual, for it is 
possible for a minister to gain the admira- 
tlon of his people without their love, to 
possess their heads without their hearts. 
It must be spiritual, and it must be sym- 
pathetic. While he needs to present the 
truth in a stimulating and picturesque style, 
the fugitive graces of eloquence and rbet- 
oric pale before that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin. The world to- 
day needs sympathy, and the minister who 
cannot.so practice self-abnegation as to 
labor for the amelioration of the lives of 
his people and to show a heart full of sym- 
pathy for them, if he has not missed his 
calling, has, at least, deprived himself of 
one of the sweetest and most powerful 
agencies at his command, With it the 
hearts of his people are as the keys of an 
instrument and responsive to his touch at 
all times. 

4. By amore careful shepherding of the 
younger members of the flock, It will be 
admitted at once that the future of the 
church is in the hands of the young people 
of today. They must be closely watched 
and nurtured, must be made to feel at home 
in the church, and must come under the re- 
fining influence of the pastor’s interest in 
them from the moment, and even before, 
they indicate the slightest purpose to ally 


themselves with the work of the church. 


The pastor is specially to reinforce and en- 
rich, by his tactful leadership, the spiritual 
life of the young people, winning them toa 
participation in the activities of the church, 
and imparting to the atmosphere of church 
ife warmth, sunshine, and friendly cheer 
and welcome. The power of a friendly 
word, a kindly glance, a pleasant inquiry 
for their welfare, in swelling the company 
of those young people who would delight to 
make of the church a home, cannot be over- 
estimated. Above all, it is of vital impor- 
tance that the pastor’s influence shall per- 
meate the Epworth League work in its va- 
rious departments. Unless we wish this to 
become a semi-detached institution, a re- 
public within a republic, and an actual peril 
to the church, the pastor must be at the 
helm and his touch must be felt at every 
point, unseen, perhaps, but potent for good. 
He can enlarge its scope, increase ite spir- 
itual power, and add immensely to ite ca- 
pacity for good. He should study to make 
his young people almoners of blessing in 
the community, and he should summon all 
the multiplied resources of an active and 
intelligent life to make this arm of the 
church his most powerful instrument in 
promoting the widest possible influence for 
good in the city or town where his lot is 
cast 


If the foregoing requirements seem to 
savor of the impossible, it may be answered 
that they are submitted in a tentative way, 
and as an outline of what the ideal minister 
should be. 


Woburn, Mass. 








Decreasing the Moral Hazard. 


AITHFUL parents are chiefly anxious for 

the moral welfare of their children. The 
cautious fatherand mother are constantly build- 
ing over against the child’s moral danger in di- 
rect influences for good and in the effort to pro- 
vide an environment which shall appeal only to 
the better nature. Perhaps no influence goes so 
far for good or for il] as the kind of reading 
which is found inthe home. What the young 
read is quickly reproduced in character. Here 
the religious press enters upon its highest mis- 
sion. The religious journal, dropping into the 
home each week, with its modicum of thought 
and light for each member of the family, is es- 
pecially serviceable in decreasing the children’s 
moral hazard, Inthe most sluggish home the 
religious weekly awakens conversation and dis- 
cussion and inspires to nobler living. The Re- 


gious Telescope thus forcibly corroborates 
these suggestions: — 


“The vaquiee weekly visits of alive religious 
a in a home where children are growing u 
a molder of character for good, the power a: 
value of which it is impossible to compute. 
Young people grow up very largely the creatures 
of their environment. Surround the children 
with the influences of a pure, harmonious, at- 
tractive home, well supplied with wholesome re- 
ligious reading matter, and they, in nearly every 
case, will grow up noble-min » honest, up- 
right citizens. But let the home be low, coarse, 
ie, unattractive, supplied with dime novels 
and vulgar, fictitious reading matter,and they 
are almost certain to grow up with low ideals of 
human life, and fall into the ways of vice and 
crime. Now this is not a mere whim or , 
but the statement of a fact of vital importance 
to parents —a fact which experience has dem- 
onstrated in thousands upon thousands of in- 
stances ; and they are the truly wise,kind parents 
who recognize this fact, make their homes 
pleasant, and ——— children with a 
ious paper, minds of children are nat- 
y active. It is right that they should be so, 
They are like a dry soil thirsting for the dews 
and the refreshing showers. They must, they 
will, have something to feast upon. If good 
reading matter is no put within their reach, 
t will sooner or later supply themselves with 
t which is vicious. If home is not 
pleasant and attractive cher will drift out into 
vile associations. If what t ey read is debas 
and those with whom they associate are corrupt, 
they are sure to fall in love with these things, 
and drift downtoruin. .. . The only sate. 
against such a disaster is in the course in- 
leated above. Fathers, mothers, are you sup- 
plying your boys and girls with a good —— 
and good books? It you are, they will not 
to rise up and cal! you blessed.”’ 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


[Editorial.) 


USTAVUS ADOLPHUS, King of 
Sweden, the hero of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and one of the foremost 
captains of the world, was a conspicuous 
agent of Providence in securing the estab- 
lishment of the Reformation on European 


youth as a private person, his reign, and 
his great services in the Thirty Years’ War. 
The record can be but briefly touched, 
especially in ite first two sections. 

Gustavus Adolphus, son of Charles IX., 
and grandson of the illustrious Gustavus 
Vesa, was born in the palace at Stockholm, 
Dec. 9, 1594. As here indicated, he belonged 
to a distinguished family. His grandfather 
founded the royal house and lifted the 
Swedish people from barbarism to civil- 
ization. Vasa was born with the secret of 
rule and exhibited a specimen of his handi- 
work in a regenerated people. The Oathol- 
icism which had hitherto prevailed had left 
the people in ignorance and the kingdom 
in a low and mean condition. In making a 
change in the religious status of the people, 
Vasa abandoned the Mediwval Church and 
imposed the faith of the Reformation on 
the kingdom. Sweden, in this way, became 
Lutheran. In making this revolution the 
king was probably swayed by mixed mo- 
tives; he wanted to get rid of the prieste 
and to secure their lands as well as to im- 
prove the spiritual condition of the nation. 
Protestantism was a revival of learning as 
well as an improved form of faith. Schools 
and printing-presses followed in the wake 
of the new movement. Sweden by the 
change was touched to new and larger 
intellectual life. 

Vasa left three sons who reigned after 
him — Eric XIV., John III., and Charles IX. 
The first was dethroned, and the second 
left a son, Sigismund, who was chosen 
king of Poland in his father’s lifetime. He 
turned Papist and became one of the lead- 
ing agente in the Catholic reaction. For this 
cause the Swedes refused to allow him to 
follow his father in the government. They 
chose in his stead the younger brother, 
Charles IX. — the father, as above stated, 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

The early life of this prince was fuil of 
promise. He was bright, quick to learn, and 
trained to arms froma boy. The Swedish 
aristocracy of the time, with whom he con- 
stantly associated, was the most cultivated 
of any in Europe. Under John Skyth, a 
famous teacher, he acquired varied knowl- 
edge — Latin, German, French, and a emat- 
tering of Greek. In the camp he improved 
his leisure moments in studying the great 
work of Grotius, the Do Jure Belli et 
Pacis.” 

At the death of his father in 1611, Gus- 
tavus ascended the throne. Though he was 
but seventeen— seven years under the legal 
age —the Diet declared him, on account 
of his rare ability, competent to reign. 
Government, to him, was a pastime. He 
was a man in capacity and wisdom while 
yet aboy. In the chancellor, Oxenstiern, 
he had a wise and able counselor, and un- 
der the pilotage of the two the people felt 
the ship of state to be secure. The Dutch 
ambassadors give a striking view of the 
man at his coronation. They describe him 
as “slender in figure and well set up, with 
rather a pale complexion and a long-shaped 
face, fair hair and a pointed beard, 
which here and there runs into a tawny 
color, and, according to all reports, he is a 
man of high courage, though not revenge- 
ful; keen in intellect, watchful, active; an 
excellent speaker and courteous in his in- 
tercourse with all men; from a youth of 
such promise great things are to be expect- 
ed.” The prophecy was realized in his 
later history. 

The first work of Gustavus was to set his 
own political house in order. The Danes, 
who had occupied the southern provinces 
with strong military works, were driven 
out, and the kingdom was thoroughly or- 
ganized. Russia was already looming up 
across the Baltic. Gustavus strove hard 
to retain his grasp on the provinces of 
Livonia and Courland as the gateway into 
the kingdom of Poland over which his 
cousin reigned. While yet busy with the 
work of reorganization and defence on the 
east, the war-cloud began to gather over 
Germany, which was soon to be extended 
over the larger part of Europe.” The strug- 
gle may be viewed as a German or a Eu- 





‘| ropean war. The interests of both cen- 


tred in the movement, which continued 
from 1618 to 1648, and was hence called the 
Thirty Years’ War. Mixed motives oper- 
ated upon both sides. The purpose of 
Catholicism was to suppress the Protestant 
powers and reduce Europe again to unity of 








Gustavus Adolphus. 





faith under Oatholic control; while the aim 
of Ferdinand was to reduce Germany and 
thus secure the ascendency of the House of 
Austria in the counsels of Europe. The 
attainment of both ends seemed possible 
because the Protestants were divided and 
dispirited, while the Oatholic forces were 
firmly united under the lead of Maximilian 
of Bavaria. Bohemia was the first victim. 
Then followed the reduction by fire and 
sword of the Upper and Lower Palatinates. 
The other Protestant States were to be 
dealt with in turn in the same way. The 
hopes of the Oatholic party seemed to be 
near realization, 

At this moment of depression, if not de- 
spair, Gustavus intervened. His sword 
turned the scale against Catholic control 
and revived the hopes of the Protestant 
world. He led the forlorn hope; and, 
though he died early, he lived long enough 
to insure the ultimate success of his cause. 
Such were the wisdom and vitality of his 
plans that they continued to operate after 
he disappeared from the stage. He had 
communicated the secret of his success to 
his lieutenants, who had imbibed his spirit 
and who were able to employ his methods. 

The Oatholic forces under Ferdinand were 
splendidly led by Maximilian of Bavaria, 
Tilly, and .Wallenstein. Tilly, the general 
of the Catholic league, was a thunderbolt, 
the terror of North Germany. His name 
was a synonym for victory, which had at- 
tended his march everywhere. He had 
swept down Bohemia, desolated the two 
Palatinates, defeated Duke Ohristian of 
Brunswick at Héchst, and was breaking 
through the Lower Saxon Circle toward the 
Baltic. The world regarded this great sol- 
dier as invincible, and through him the 
Catholic powers anticipated early and com- 
plete victory. 

On the Protestant side the forces were 
divided, poorly led, and had hitherto oper- 
ated separately. The Protestants had de- 
veloped no leader like Maximilian, no 
commander on the field like Tilly. No one 
seemed to understand the gravity of the 
situation or the provisions necessary to 
turn the tide of victory. The moment was 
serious. The continued triumph of Tilly 
meant the annihilation of Protestantism. 
To prevent that sad consummation there 
must be anew and competent leader and 
an entire change of program. The born 
leader of men and armies appeared in Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who made new combina. 
tions. He enlisted England, Denmark, and 
the Protestant States of Germany in the 
cause, France, though Catholic, was jeal- 
ous of the House of Austria, and Gustavus 
had the tact to induce Louis XIII. to move 
in the rear of Austria by attacking Italy. 
He required the combination of the allied 
forces under his single command; he also 
required each State to make ample contri- 
butions for carrying on the war. With 
these preparations, he took the field in per- 
son. He moved his forces to Berlin and 
compelled the elector, who had remained 
neutral, to join the Protestant cause. 

The plan of Gustavas, like that of Sher- 
man at Atlanta, was to bisect the empire by 
striking to the south through its very heart. 
In doing so he must, of course, meet Tilly, 
who was even then at Leipsic, with orders 
from the Emperor to compel John George, 
elector of Saxony, to lay down his arms and 
submit to the imperial rule. Gustavus de- 





termined to aid John George in making 
proper answer to the demand. He met 
Tilly for the first time at Breitenfeld, five 
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his ground bravely, but the slaughter was 
too great for mortal men toendure. Had 
the battle continned, the Swedes. would 
have slaughtered the whole Austrian army. 
The commander could not hold his broken 
columns, fell back sadly, and the day was 
given up. The Protestants had found a new 
leader, whose genius was turning back the 
course of the Middle Ages represented by 
the enemy. Breitenfeld was the beginning 
of the end; it was the Naseby or Gettys- 
burg of Germany; from that hour the tide 
ebbed and the cause of the Catholic League 
was lost. The sword of Gustavus had 
changed the course of civilization. The 
battle was really a turning-point in histo- 
ry. He did what Cromwell did at Naseby, 
and what Napoleon afterwards did at this 
same Leipsic. 


Gustavus followed Tilly south to Erfurt, |. 


Warzburg, Nuremberg and Munich. Tilly, 
in endeavoring to impede the progress of 
the king’s army in crossing the Lech, was 
killed. This casualty was a stunning blow 
to the League, especially as Wallenstein 
had been disgraced. But the danger was im- 
minent, and Wallenstein was recalled to 
lead the armies of the League. On taking 
command he determined to draw Gustavus 
from the south by attacking his rear in Sax- 
ony, when he had his camp at Liitzen, near 
the battle-ground of Breitenfeld. Gustavus 
had 18,000 men and Wallenstein 25,000. At 
the moment of attack the latter was re-en- 
forced by 8,000 or 10,000 under Pappenheim, 
who asked to be sent at once against the 
king. In his over-confidence he anticipat- 
ed breaking, as by a thunderbolt, the Swed- 
ish line, But he found the breaking a diffi- 
cult matter. The army of Gustavus stood 
like a wall on which the attacking forces 
broke and the leader of the attack perished. 
Gustavus went down to readjust matters, 
when, amid the fray, he fell into the hands 
of the enemy and perished. But his death 
(Nov. 16, 1632), though a heavy blow, made 
no change in the order of battle or in the 
general plan of the campaign. The war 
went on; Wallenstein perished, while victo- 
ry steadily perched on the Protestant ban- 
ners. The war continued thereafter for six- 
teen years, resulting in the Peace of West- 
phalia, by which the rights of Protestantism 
in Europe were guaranteed. The Peace of 
Westphalia marks the end of the religious 
wars of Europe, and thus makes an impor- 
tant turning-point in the passage from 
medieval to modern history. 

Gustavus Adolphus was one of the most 
remarkable men of history. Though the 
ruler of a small and obscure State, he 
was able to deal with the most important 
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affairs and become the most conspicuous 
man in Europe. This marvelous man, while 
many sided, was also remarkably balanced; 
great in arms, he was still greater as a 
ruler, as an organizer, as the leader of na. 
tions. In a word, almost all the qualities of 
a great soldier and statesman appeared in 
him. While able to handle great move- 
ments, he was also a master of details. He 
knew the present accurately and cast an 
eagle glance upon the future. His plans are 
not all known; for he had the capacity of 
reticence, revealing his hand only when the 
hour struck, We know he broke the power 
ofthe House of Austria. He re-enforced 
and inspired the Protestant cause. Had he 
lived, he would probably have done much 
more. We know he intended to unite the 
Protestant States of Germany under one 
head and probably to place the crown of the 
empire upon the head of a Protestant. In 
that case, he would have done in the 17th 
century what William I. didin the 19th — 
he would probably have been the first. Prot- 
estant Emperor of Germany. If he did not 
attain this ultimate goal, he made the at. 
tainment possible to another. ’ 
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N. E. Southern Conference. 
Providence District 
The Tabernacle is one of the busiest of our 
Young Men's Mutual provement Socios , Ep- 
Kin Probaticnens’ 


and Men's 
—— oder, ood are dec 


ait 
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if: 
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and poems and articles by 
nm, "late assistant pastor, 


e geddoned by the announcement of the 

“ ae Lois — f ic, et 
re. man was vi 

wide of frien eA 


it, greet foes i her di She 
a ine ims a 088 in ecease,. 
* he mother o: 


—— 
ae | 
bE 


htman 
pastor of our church in Attic » Mase. Her 
finess was. brief ‘ears. ‘ sleeps 
walt atter Life's etal token’? 
A meet 


of the Woman’s ar Missionary 
Si. Ohwreh, J tease = held in one Chestnut 
ov corres 

—A a — and Mrs. Rev, T. ———— 

ville, Conn., gore s a * of the an- 

ual meeting "ot t Society recently 

peld at Willlemeport, Pa. The services t h- 

out the afternoon were Dr Beall ot Bank In the 
Dean py D 


t Boston — 
y, addressed a large meeti 
of home missionary work, = 9) 
attention for more than an is loca 
full of object lessons and aie examples, with 
here and there bite of humor, and was interest- 
ing from beginning to end. 


Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, of East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, gave a fine lecture on “ Venice” Lefore the 
ethodist Ministers’ Meeting of Providence 
and vicinity, Nov.12. The room was darkened 
stereopticon views were eminently first- 

class in their artistic qualities and oppeopriate. 

ness to the literary address that re 

their presentation. On the following nday 
“The Oxford Tractarian Movement * was the 
2 of an excellent essay by Re e- 

b t cellent b v. F. W. Col 
of the Mt. Pleasant Church, "Providence. 

On On the morning ‘of Nov. 26, Rev. L: M. Flocken 
of South Somerset, presented an elaborate and 
canetaily pecpered — on “ The Book of Job.” 
Dr. Charles formerly pastor of 
the Mathewson St. © xX of Providence, but 
now —— of Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
— College at Kent’s Hill, Me., was present 
roe Fe felicitous address in commendation 

indly criticism of the essay. 


* Laura 8. Robinson, daughter of Rev. 
D. Robinson, of Warren. been elec 
ae Bw nn in the ublic schools of that 


town. This isa fine —*8 for which she is 
well * ualified. Miss m isa graduate of 
the Music Department — “the East Greenwich 


Academy in the clasa of eal 
a A musica! Herein Prof. Hastings 
idence. a ame singer, and is well 
qualided to — churches or Epworth 
first-class concert work. X. X. 


he is now contia- 





Norwich District. 


At Moodus the audiences are large and * 
services full of life and A gee i.) 
tor Newell finds a service of song fo lowed F 
short, informal, earnest talk on social as — of 
Christianity, or on —— evangelistic lines, is 
the most profitable kind of meeting for Sunday 
evenings. During December a series of —— 
vervices ia to be held. It will be opened b. 
mons by neighboring pastors, and be fol owed 
by ngs With the assistance of Evangelist 
1 uv Johnson. 


At Old Mystic Rey. J. Pearce, on the first Sun- 
day in October, baptized 3 persons and received 
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Chatha ~ RS Ag * ust received ps 
conke of paint, wateh j rd’ 
ternal A esha ago the. Bp- 
vers League fitted up a pad in the vestry 
h affords a ——— inviting place for 
ing yd for the use of the 
Ladies’ Society, Nov a subdistrict League 
convention was held , Which was well at- 
tended by representatives of the in t 


crease 
numbers, Rev. J.N. Patterson is pastor 


Orleans, — The chapel, which stood a mile from 
the church, and for several has used 
= little, * page 

he church and 








Rev. . 
f the oo" bee oines Conference, is 


sappiying | this charge. 


Truro.—Union revival services have been 
held by the o — ** of the town for the past 
month. ist and Gon have been held thus far 
= _ Methodist an 

he Centre. Soon t are to go to North 
The — tine patent has united in carry- 
ing the work along and have py BR enco' 
by seeing —y ten conversions. Several of the 
converts are —S wvho give good evidence 
of genuine convers 


So many of the people of South Truro are 
away for the winter that it is thought not to "Se 
advisable to fill the ie vacant by the 
death of their pastor, Rev. J.8. Fish, whose de- 
cease is mourned by the entire community. 


St. Paul's, Fall River. —Dr. 8. A. Keen is as- 
sisting Pastor Coulitas in revival meetings with 
encouraging results. Congregations are good, 
several conversions have occurred, the church is 
much revived, and the interest is increasing. 


ae advent of a daughter to the home of Rev. 
N. B. pe ot a Harwich, giaddens lg 
hearts of the parents N. B. 








Vermont Conference. 


St. Johnsbury District. 


Island Pond, — The Epworth League recently 
gavean interesting —— entertainment 
which included an Saran by Rev. W. 8. Smith- 
ers, of Hardwick, a former pastor here. 


Greensboro Bend.— Pastor M. H. Smith has 
so far recovered from his severe illness as to be 
removed to his home in Landgrove. The wishes 
of many friends will go with him for his com- 
plete recovery. 

Peacham, — Rev. M. H. Ryan pastor, has 
been ill, His pulpit was ras supplied the Phird §un- 
4 in Novem ee by Re E. Currier, of Dan- 

» Whose was ably taken by . HLA. 
Spencer in the interests of the Mon pelier Sem- 
inary. 


Coventry. — The revival services continue with 
fervor. The pastor is ably aided by 
Dr L. Cooper and other clergymen from 
near- ay towns. 


Trasburgh.— Pastor Austin recently delivered 
a very interesting lecture on John Wesley, the 
lecture — illustrated by sixty splendidly col- 
— views thrown on ascreen with a stereop- 
ticon. 


Morgan. — The church here has been called to 
mourn the loss of one of its official members, 
George Bartlett having passed on to his reward. 


West Burke.—The local I. O. G. T. recently 
gave an entertainment in the Methodist a. 


woe readings by Miss Ethelynd Gould, t 
oted Vermont elocutionist. 
Hardwick.--The Epworth ue held serv- 
ices at the church — evenings week, 2 


Thursday eroning aesy 0 boing a devoted to t 


special Be sy. program. The 
| “ay — — son the — py A the 
t unday in m at a union - 
ance servis. The address was delivered” by 
Rev. W.8. Smithers. The local Gazette said of 
it that it was one of the best “sy ad- 
dresses ever delivered in town that “no 
—— could more than do justion to his re- 
marks. His allusion to the v officials w 
—— wink at cautions and —. yio- 
of the law was particularly enjo: 


Sheffield. —The donation for Pastor 
ey ey bene a eT the, building and pat. tn 
be repaired raising an 
ting inva vestry, furnace and the like. 

Barton. — 


here recent! la 
~ 5 mA io Bind orator 
of Vermont, w spoken in so many places. 
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time was the untimely ay of phe 





who was one of the most promising 
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Zion’s Herald, December 35, 1894. 
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The Family. 


OUT OF TUNE. 
Mabelle P, Clapp. 


In a shadowy cathedral 
A musician sat alone, 
Playing low a solemn anthem, 
Perfect but for one false tone; 
Patiently his skillful fingers 
Worked upon the erring key, 
Till at last, complete, the anthem 
Rose in waves of melody. 


Oft, when o’er these hearts of ours 
Strays the Great Musician’s hand, 
We respond not to the music 
Meant to be so sweet and grand, 
For the strings are jarred and broken, 
Oat of tune with all around; 
Either dumb or wildly clashing, 
They but make discordant sound. 


But the Master’s patient fingers 
On the keys are lingering still, 
Though He feels them throb and quiver, 
He wil! tune them to His will; 
For He knows the strength and beauty 
Hidden in each silent chord, 
And He will not cease His efforts 
Till th’ harmony’s restored. 


When each string once more respondeth, 
And the tones are true again, 
When the anthem, grandly rising, 
Echoes some angelic strain, 
Then, we pray Thee, keep them ever 
In accord with those above, 
' Til the music is perfected 
In Thy realms of endless love. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 














Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Never turned their back but marched breast 

forward 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never d , though right were worsted, 
wrong would tr — 

Held we tall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 
— Robert Browning. 


Impulses, even if sometimes they are 
wrong, if sometimes they do disturb our 
udgment, so that our emotions get the bet- 
—* of our calculations, are divine factors 
in character building. Our calculations are 
not infallible oy more than our impulses, 
and sometimes it isa good thing to give our 
emotions free scope, and learn from mis- 
takes to guide them better, but not to sup- 
press them, — Rev. THomas O. 
‘The Power of an Endless Life.”’ 


God reads our character in our prayers. 
What we love best, what we covet most 
that gre the key our hearts. ‘“ What 
wilt thou?’? The answer to this is often 
seen in the anxious face bent over the 
ledger or the stock list, in the complete ab- 
sorption of time and thought and toil in the 
oe purpose tobe rich. That is a sinful 
idolatry if the man’s only a worship 
is the gold eagle, the silver dollar, and the 
copper cent. Yet it is no sin to strive after 
money provided that we honestly get the 
money and the money does not get us. 
Would to God that more of our successful 
business men would learn that it is not 
what they take up for themselves, but what 

give up for the of o that 
makes them truly Very few Chris- 
tians even can be trusted with great wealth. 
When Ohbrist holds the purse-strings, all 
right. — Theodore L. Ouyler, D. D. 


I knew a —23 yyy soulless thing, 
A hopeless plodder in a dreary 5 
Careful in nothing, save that any Gy day 

His bumble task its small reward 

His world was girded by a narrow ring 
Ot common duties, knowing not the sway 
Of pains and pleasures moving finer clay; 

Bo dull content reigned as his chosen king: 


But one Leve came knocking at his heart 
With *24 passion, fearing not defeat; 
And, like a man awakened out of sleep, 

He felt new life through all his belng start — 

m new and s y sweet — 
And oi aha stars in mighty orbits 
sweep. 
— Guo, B. Day, in Chautauquan. 


Old habits of sin are hard to kill. We 
seem to have killed and buried them, but 
do you not sometimes hear u be- 
neath the und? Do you not. feel the 
dead thing turning in its coffin, and see the 
earth moving above its grave? Thisis the 
penalty of the days given to the flesh. Till 
his dying day the man who has been a drunk- 
ard ora fornicator, a liar or a swearer, will 
have to keep watch and ward over the 
graveyard in which he has buried the past. 
— James Stalker, D. D. 


og ted * nes een, 4— 
which eave: ‘ather is teaching 
His children, thro laughter and through 
through toils and through ben ap tel 
h inspirations given by Himself 
that are got from a hundred 
hands and hearts around about. 
is but the home, when 


u 


i 


school life is over, and life * 

Why ie it that to some of you life is only a 

summer’s holiday, to others of you life 

5 ee nen 
others life isa magnificent march 

God’s school-room to God’s eternal habita- 

a * ors thesonatity are more 
, 

at somehow in some there is 

a of reverence, a power of conscience, 





* * 
animals — 
the instance — which have taken 
to spending their lives beneath 
of And Na’ has taken her 


than in light. — Prof. Drummond. 


the invisible flames with 
brightness — Christ hath brought life and 
ht by the 

tw there is the 


P 

and the glorious. We have laid our friends 
in the ve, but they are about us. The 
little dren who sat upon our knee, into 
whose eyes we looked love, whose lit- 
tle clasped our neck, on whose cheeks 
we imprinted the kiss — we can almost feel 
the throbbing of their hearts today. They 
have passed from us, but where are they ? 
Just beyond the line of the invisible. And 
the fathers and mothers who educated us, 
directed and comforted us, where are the 

but just beyond the line of the invisible 

The associates who walked along life’s 
pathway, with whom we took sweet coun- 
sel, who dropped from our side, where 
are they but just beyond us ? not far away; 
it may be v near us, in the heaven of 
light and of love. The invisible is not 
dark; it is ous. Sometimes the vail 
becomes so it seems to me that I can 
almost see the bright forms through it, and 
my mony Hoag can almost hear the voices 
of those who are singing their melodious 
strains before the throne of God. The vail 
of the fature will soon be lifted, and the in- 
pom tee a men And when you and I 
shall pe ate ond the vail oo how glo- 
rious! We shall ook back to life, and won- 
der why it was that it did not ame with 
light even while we were ng the 
pathway below. — Bishop Simpson. 








ESTHER’S WAY OF SPENDING A 
DOLLAR. 
Mary A. Sawyer. 

6T WOULDN'T be so mean! ”’ 

Half in anger, half in reproach, 
Olara Thorne spoke these words to her 
cousin. “It is only one dollar,” she said, 
“and you will never missit. And it seems 
so very strange to refuse to give your part 
of bis Christmas present. I do not know 
what Mr. Penniman will think of you.”’ 

I cannot help what he thinks,’’ Esther 
Field replied. ‘‘I am sorry. But I cannot 
help it,” 

“Oannot help it! Of course you can 
help it! And I wouldn’t be so mean! ” 

All that day, and all the next day, these 
words, spoken with cousinly frankness, 
troubled Esther. She felt that every one of 
the nineteen girls, who were type-writers 
in Mr, Penniman’s printing establishment, 
thought her cousin’s accusation to be a just- 
ly-deserved one, and it troubled her. 

But, as she walked home the evening of 
the third day, she resolved to let it trouble 
her no longer, “I will not let it worry me,” 
she said to herself, sternly, ‘It is too small 
a trial to brood over, as I have been doing. 
Besides, I know my own resources better 
than they, and, if I have but one dollar to 
spend, after the presents for the family, 
why, I must not, I cannot, I will not, spend 
it upon one person, when there are so many, 
many others, who will have no remem- 
brances at all.’ 

She sighed, as she hurried through the 
shabby streets which led to her boarding- 
house home. There were so many ragged 
children with old, pinched faces, so many 
careworn mothers, s0 many sad-faced, de- 
jected-looking men, living in the crowded 
tenement-houses of the neighborhood, and 
life seemed such a hopeless struggle for 
most of them. She wondered if things 
would ever be different for them in this 
world, and then she fell to planning’ what 
she would do to help them, if ever some 
strange turn of fortune’s wheel brought 
wealth into her possession. 

From these pleasing air-castles she roused 
herself when she reached her small attic- 
chamber in one of the few houses on the 
street that still maintained an air of clean- 
liness and respectability. — 

“(Riches, great riches, will never be 
mine,’’ she said, “‘ but that need not hinder 





“in mine own, too. For I have parents, 
friends, youth, health and steady work. 
And most of them — these poor souls I met 
tonight — live such scrambling, desolate 
lives, such joyless lives! ” 

She sat down and opened her purse and 
counted the money init. Then she consult- 
ed her account book. Both told her the 
story she already knew, that, after room- 
rent, board, and the family Ohristmas 
presents — useful and much-needed ar- 
ticles for which she had long been husband- 
ing her small means — were provided for, 
she would have but one dollar left.' 

She was very silent during the supper 
hour, and, declining her cousin’s invitation 
to go out with her, she hurried back to her 
room as soon as the meal was over. 

“ Then every man helped his neighbor,” 
she said aloud, when she had closed her 
door. “That was in last Sabbath’s lesson, 
but I didn’t think then that, before the 
week was over, I’d be planning to fix up 
one of my old dresses for my washerwom- 
an’s daughter.’’ 

She opened her closet and took down an 
alpaca, black still, and of good texture, but 
80 much worn that it had seemed a hopeless 
task to attempt to renovate it for her own 
use. Esther held it beneath the gas, and 
turned it wrong side out and upside down, 
and inspected each breadth with scrupulous 
care. Then, still aloud, “I really think I 
can get it out,” she said, “ and it is so fort- 
unate that both the girls at home are larger 
and stouter than I am; for, otherwise, I 
should feel that mother must have it for 
them. But little Katie Murphy is so slight 
that I think it will certainly come out for 
her.” 

It was now December, anda very busy 
season usually in Mr. Penniman’s office. 
So Esther fell to work at once, and before 
bed-time the old dress was ripped apart and 
the new dress planned. 

“There!” she said, surveying it with an 
air of satisfaction, “ even if I have to work 
extra time every night until Christmas, I 
can get at least that one thing done for my 
neighbor, and I will still have my dollar to 
spend for some other neighbor.” 

She fell asleep with a heart full of grati- 
tude for the good things that had fallen to 
her own lot, and the same thankful spirit 
attended her during all her hours of work 
in the office. Her cousin noticed her cheer- 
fulness and commented upon it with her 
wonted freedom. 

“* You’re smiling all the time lately,” she 
said. ‘* What has happened to you? Have 
you had a fortune left you? I should think 
you had, I’m sure. I don’t see anything to 
be so happy over, in all this extra work. I 
call it an imposition myself.’’ 

‘Every one helped his neighbor,” said 
Esther. 

Olara stared at her. Then she laughed. 
‘You're queer,’”’ she said; ‘‘ you were al- 
ways queer. And for my part, I never 
know how to take you, or what you mean.” 

Esther colored and bent over her desk, 
and made no reply. But when there was 
again a moment for conversation, she spoke 
to her cousin. 

*Oome into my room the night before 
Christmas,” she said, ‘‘ and I will show you 
what I have been doing with the dollar I re- 
fused to give for Mr. Penniman’s Christmas 
present.” 

“T’ll come,”’ replied Olara; “but if you 
have spent it for some one else, you could 
have givenit to him. I wouldn’t have been 
80 mean, I assure you! ” 

They were the old words, but the sting of 
them was gone, Esther hoped, and gone for- 
ever; for in the older words she was sure 
lay the secret of all happy living. And so 
the smile which had roused her cousin’s cu- 
riosity again returned to her face, and lin- 
gered there, asif it had found its resting- 
place, during all her waking and her sleep- 
ing hours. 

The hours of work were long, and the 
hours for sleep must not be curtailed, she 
knew, so Esther’s work for her neighbors 
was accomplished under serious difficul- 
ties. 

Accomplished, however, it was at last, 
and the day before Ohristmas she again in- 
vited her cousin to come to her room. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Olara 
bustled in with an air of excitement. 

‘We've bought his present,’’ she said. 
“Tt is a picture, and the frame is elegant. 
He’ll get it in the morning, and all our 
names are there — in the note Jane Wright 
wrote — so, of course, he’ll know you gave 
nothing. I guess he’ll think you’re stingy!” 

She sank into a chair and took off her hat 
and fanned herself. Butin a moment she 
said, sharply: “Well, show me the things 





and let me be off. I’m tired to 
We’ve been chasing around among 
stores all the evening. Come, w 
they?” , 

‘Esther pointed to a table in a corner 
the room. “Goover and look at them,’ 
she said. : 

“TI can’t! I’m too tired. Bring them here 
and tell me what they are and for whom, 
Dear me! I’m glad Christmas doesn’t come 
but once a year! "’ : 

Esther went over to the table and held up 
a basket of candy. 

“ This is a small grape-basket,” she said, 
“and I have five more. They cost me 
nothing; the paper trimming on them cost 
nothing but time, since it is the paper trom 
old boxes which I had saved for dolls’ 
dresses for some child, and the corn-balls 
and candy in them cost me only twenty 
cents — the corn five and the molasses fif- 
teen,”’ 

“How did you make candy up here? 
You have no stove.” 

“I made it downstairs in our landlady’s 
kitchen. I sponged and ironed the 
breadths of this dress down there, too. 
She was very kind about it.”’ 

Esther held up the short dress skirt. 

** Doesn’t it look neat?’ she asked. 

‘Alpaca! You can’t buy alpaca for 
nothing. It’s a good piece, too.” 

“Yes, it’s cheaper to buy a good quanty. 
It wears longer. But this is not new, Clara, 
It is the old black one I wore so long.” 

“That shabby old thing?” 

“The very same, ripped, brushed, turned, 
sponged and pressed—the front breadth 
cast aside, the back breadths turned into a 
front and sides, and the old side-breaths 
used for a gored back breadth. Am I not 
ingenious? And will not Katie Murphy 
have a fairly respectable skirt to wear on 
Sundays?” : 

“‘ And who is Katie Murphy, pray ?” 

“My washerwoman’s daughter, a girl of 
fourteen,” 

“And you’ve done all this work for 
her?” 

“She has no dress save the calico she 
wears to school, andI have enjoyed doing 
it.”” 

“ Enjoyed it! Enjoyed being mewed up 
in this room evening after evening ! ” 

Esther went back to the table and re- 
turned with a black cambric blouse-waist. 

“This is the blouse,” she said, ‘‘I made 
it from the cambric lining of my alpaca.” 

Olara opened her eyes still more widely. 

“Big sleeves! For a washerwoman’s 
child! What next?” 

“*T both like and respect Mrs. Murphy,” 
said Esther, ‘‘ and whe is my neighbor.” 

“Your neighbor? Why, I thought she 
lived over in— oh, yes, I see what you mean! 
Well, if the dress cost you nothing, what 
did you buy? You said you had spent a 
dollar.” 

Esther held up a pair of red woolen mit- 
tens. 

“T bought these,’ she said; “they are 
for the old man who sells apples down at the 
corner. They cost a quarter.” 

“That old Italian? What on earth— 
why, what do you know about him?” 

“His wife is dead. He is alone in the 
world, and poor — much poorer than I am.” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders impatient- 
ly: “ You'll catch some infectious disease 
from some of these people, and die, prob- 
ably.” 

Esther laughed. ‘I am not afraid,” she 
said. “I should not go to the Children’s 
Hospital if I were. And my candy-baskets 
are for six children who have been there 
all the fall. Poor things, I’m afraid they'll 
have to stay there all winter! One has” — 

“Don’t fell me! I’m nervous, and I 
don’t want to know about their backs and 
their heads and their arms. Who made 
that apron?’ 

“T made it. It is for our landlady’s 
maid-of-all-work. It is quite dressy, isn’t 
it? It cost only eleven cents. Then this 
hat, trimmed out of odds and ends of velvet 
and silk and ribbon, I made on the frame 
T had two years ago, cut down and jammed 
into shape. How does it look? It is for & 
little deformed girl I meet almost every 
day. Sometimes we speak, and always W® 
smile.” 

“You are queer,” commented Olara. 
“‘What else? Hurry, please! I’m com 
pletely fagged out. I haven’t been in bed 
before eleven for weeks, and it’s telling 0 
me. I’m frightfully nervous.” 

“What else? These six handkerchiefs, 
hemmed by myself for Mrs. Murphy’s old 
aunt who is blind. Then these two neck- 
ties — one made from an old one, one new, 
ata cost of thirteen cente—are for thet 
bright-faced newsboy who sells on this 
street. The lawn for the 
cost ten cents, and this hemstitched one ! 
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Clara was fond of poetry, and whether 
applicable or not, she dispensed her quota- 
tions freely. So now, looking at the little 
table in the corner, she said: ‘‘Oh, you’ve 
been reading that poem I cut from the 
Times, the one that begins, — 

“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain.’ 
But I thought you did not like poetry.” 

“T don’t care for it, though I like that. 
No, they did not suggest this work, but 
other words did.” 

. “What? Something new, something I 
haven’t seen ?”’ 

‘No, far older words than yours.” 

With her hand on the knob of the door, 
Olara paused. 

“What words? Don’t be so slow, 
please! I’m tired to death. Tell me and 
let me go.” 

“They are the ones I repeated to you a 
fortnight ago,” replied Esther. ‘They 
puzzled you then. You said I was queer. 
It wasn’t a good time to say them, perhaps, 
but they were in my mind that day, and 
for many days, those old, old words: ‘They 
helped every one his neighbor; and every 
one said to his brother, Be of good cour- 

! ’” 

“Oh! Well, I must really be off, I’m so 
tired. Good-night.” 

She went out, leaving the door ajar. 
A moment later, she called from the hall: 
“Your words are poetry, too, you know.” 

“ Are they? I didn’t think of them in 
that way.” 

Olara made no reply, and, hearing her 
moving around her room, Esther said to 
herself, — 

“The helping, be it ever so little, is poet- 
ry, too, I think.’ 

Boston, Mass. 








JACOB’S SERMON. 


66 TAD a good sermon, Jacob?” my wife 

EE asked me last night when I came 
home from church. 

“ Complete, Rachael,’’ said I. 

Rachael was poorly and could not go to meet- 
ing much; she always wanted me to tell her 
about the sermon and the singing of the people. 

“ Good singing, Jacob ?”’ 

“ I’m sure I couldn’t tell you.” 

“ Many people out today?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“ Why, Jacob, what's the matter? What are 
you thinking about ?” 

“ The sermon.” 

“ What was the text ?”’ 

“T don’t think there was any. 
it.” 

“ | declare, Jacob, I do believe you slept all 
the time.” 

“ Indeed, I didn’t; I never was so wide awake.” 

“ What was the subject, then?” 

“ As near as 1 can remember, it was me.”’ 

“ You, Jacob Gay ?”’ 

“Yes,ma’am. You think it a poor subject. 
Vm sure I thought so, too.” 

“ Who preached? Our minister?” 

“Mo, he didn’t preach — not to me, at any 
rate. "Twas a woman —a young woman, too.” 

“ Why, Mr. Gay, you don’t mean it, surely! 
These woman’s-rights folks haven’t got into our 
pulpit ?”’ 

“ Well, not exactly. The minister preached 
from the pulpit, but I could not listen. I was 
thinking about my sermon. I will tell you 
about it. You know that young woman at the 
post-office, Mrs. Hyde’s niece? She and I were 
the first ones at the meeting, and we sat by the 
stove warming. I have seen her a great deal at 
the post-office and at her aunt’s when I was 
there at work. She is pleasant-spoken, and a 
nice, pretty girl. We were talking about the 
meetings, You know there is quite a reforma- 
tion going on. She was speaking of this one 
and that one who was converted. There was 

quite a silence, and then she said, sort of low 
and trembling in her voice, and a pink blush on 
her cheek, and tears just a-starting, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Gay, some of us were saying at the prayer-meet- 
ing last night that we did so want you to become 
& Christian.’ 

“ Her cheeks flushed redder, and the tears fell. 
I knew she felt it, and it was a cross to say it. I 
Never was so taken back in all my life. 

“© Why, bless your soul,’ I said, ‘ my child, I 
have been a member of the church for forty 
Years |’ 

“ My tears came then, and I guess my cheeks 
Would have been redder than hers if they wasn’t 
80 tanned. 


I didn’t hear 


| me for hurting your feelings, but I didn’t know 


you ware a Christian.’ ” — The Standard. 
en — 
I WONDER. 
o’ 


We must lee hopes ere dead? 
De Wo not ——— — before 
And life's best happiness may be {n store 
Because one —— eae shamed to fall 
That it is bit Pefuse it all 

I wonder why! 
He sends the bitter who mae sant tha awest, 


For often ’tis in sorrow and defeat 
That we are blessed. 


Because one word is rashly said 
A dearest friend becomes an enemy, 
The ee we — years, perhaps, has 


I wonder why! 
We oll are wont, Set tt suas Sometiines ttl 
our : 
Our own hearts are as faulty and as frail 
he rest. 


Faith, 22 love, we need to cultivate, 
Our faint hearts are so ready to despair, 

So prone to cry the burden istoo great 

For us to bear. 

But He who views our weakness from above 


Can ap us live, 
And we can find in His forgiving love 
Grace to forgive! 


— Selected. 








DAINTY HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


HE shop windows are fairly ablaze with 
their gorgeous colors and rich materials of 
holiday dress; but we turn from these to the 
counters, where the pretty things bring a bright 
thought or happy suggestion for home work. 
Ta the new fancy work and embroidery the honi- 
ton braid is used a great deal; very handsome 
and showy patterns worked in gold silk are 
shown. In one small doyly the braid figures 
formed butterflies around the border. In a toi- 
let set of yellow satinasquare was formed of 
the braid, a thread spider being worked in the 
centre of the small squares forming the large 
piece; the bottles with the set had asmall square 
of the braid figures on them. Two 


New and Novel Designs 


were shown for large cushions ornamented with 
the honiton braid. In one the material was fine 
white linen; the edge of the cover was finished 
with the braid sewed on plain. Two inches 
from the edge was a narrow insertion. The 
under side of the cushion was larger and fin- 
ished in the same way, except that the insertion 
was two and one-half inches from the edge so 
that the under side would extend a half-inch 
beyond the upper cover. The two sides were 
fastened together with satin baby-ribbon run 
through the insertion. The decoration was a 
graduated wreath of braid figures put on with 
white silk anda few small clusters of delicate 
flowers. The very simplicity of it made the 
artistic effect of the work beautiful. Ona golden 
brown cushion a large lily with five petals 
was formed of the braid, with light blue satin 
under the figures; two lily buds were formed, 
one with two, the other with three, leaves of the 
braid figures and the bit of blue satin. The 
stems were merely outlined with silk floss. Two 
bands of insertion over the blue made the fancy 
border. A row of the braid was caught in the 
ruffie where it joined the cushion. Pretty ef- 
fects are obtained by using a bit of color under 


the braid. 
A Dainty Gift 


for the library table is a pen-wiper made from a 
doll’s head, Closely drawn about the shoulders 
is a cape of sage green chamois; the cape is fin- 
ished with a lay-down collar and large revers; 
the tiny shirt front and a bit of the dull pink vest 
show; where the cape is drawn together it is 
fastened with two fancy pins; a cunning sailor 
hat is made of the chamois with a band of old 
rose satin about the crown. A standing collar 
and a tie of the old rose complete the jaunty 
dress, and one is reminded of the saucy 
summer girl. Several layers of white chamois 
are folded underneath the cape. The bisque 
heads with the fluffy bangs are prettiest for this 
purpose. Many of the little things for the li- 
brary table, such as a pen-tray, ink-well, etc., 
come in porcelain, Among the 


New Calendars, 


Prang has some especially beautiful ones. One 
is called ‘‘ American Authors,’’ and gives a col- 
ored portrait and a picture of the home of 
Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Bryant 
and Holmes. Below the portrait is a selection 
trom the author. The price of the calendar is 
$1.50. Many pretty gifte are made by using the 
tiny calendars with a bit of decorative work. 
These small calendars are from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per dozen. A cute way to fix them is 
to cover with crepe paper tiny round Japanese 
fans; a wire may be used back of the fan to 
make it stand. The small calendar is put in the 
centre of the fan, and above it a cluster of crepe 
paper buttercups or violets, For those who 
paint, beautifal book-markers can be made of 
white moire ribbon. 
Pretty Straw Mats 

come in all colors at twenty-five and thirty-five 
cents; they make lovely whisk-broom holders. 
One mat forms the foundation, and a smaller 
mat (perhaps of a contrasting color) is fastened 





“* Do excuse me, Mr. Gay,’ she said, ‘ Excuse 


edges of the soft straw curl over in a jaunty 
fashion and recall a smiling reminiscence of the 
seashore hat. Butcher’s cuffs are also used to 


by taking a strip of the seal board twenty-four 
inches long and twelve inches wide; fold over 
five inches at each end and perforate the edges 
with a round punch where the pockets are folded 
over, and lace them with a yellow ribbon. The 
portfolio is then folded over and a large bow 
fastened on top, and a spray of yellow roses may 
be added; the edge should be gilded. Large in- 
itial letters make a pretty decoration. Filled 
with stationery, this makes a useful and beauti- 
ful present. The case may also be used for veils, 
gloves, ties, etc. 


In Small Fancy Cushions 


the whole vegetable and fruit garden is repre- 
sented: Pine-apples are madeof dull yellow silk 
with a cluster of dark green felt leaves at the 
top; the indentures are made with thread tacked 
closely. The apples, peaches, pomegranates, 
gourds, white and orange parsnips, look natural 
enough to cut. Tiny cushions for the toilet 
table are always acceptable gifts; beautiful ones 
are made of braided satin ribbon in a checker- 
board pattern. A white-and-lavender is finished 
with a white silk cord. Baby ribbon is also 
used for these cushions. Another pretty design 
is the roll cushion, seven inches long and three 
inches wide; the top is a dainty bit of embroid- 
ery; this sets over a frill of lace that is put over 
a colored ruffie. The top is fastened to the 
cushion with full bunches of baby ribbon; 
white with gold, lavender, green or pink is a 
pretty combination. 

One of the best materials for decorative work 
is the crepe paper, There are endless varieties of 
ornamental and useful articles that can be made 
from it. The paper comes in thirty shades. The 
delicate colors with the tinted borders are novel 
and pretty for lamp shades. The boxes for 
handkerchiefs, gloves, bonbons, etc., can be pur- 
chased ready to cover, and also the photo and 
miniature frames, The flowers can be bought by 
the dozen, and they readily lend themselves to 
artistic effect. A pretty decoration is a large 
golden pansy made of crepe paper; the single 
leaves are first cut from a stiff writing paper 
and the crepe paper pasted over them; the 
centres should have a foundation of white paint 
before the clear mauve is put on. 

The children must not be forgotten in the 


Holiday Festivals, 


and nothing pleases them more than to find 
their sweetmeats in tiny baskets, bonbon boxes 
and bags. The small baskets sell from thirty- 
five to fifty cents per dozen. Among the ca- 
terer’s supplies you will find the paper cups at 
ten cents per dozen, These can be fastened in 
paper flowers and bright frills of paper. If you 
cannot get the paper cups, tiny bags of silk, or 
even paper, may be used, 

The value of kind remembrances at Christmas 
time lies not in the gift, but in the thought of 
the heart that prompts it. The intrinsic worth 
is the spirit that in some small and inexpensive 
present reminds us of the tender love and devo- 
tion of our friends, And if no presents are 
made, there are regal gifts in kind and appreci- 
ative words, Let no heart and lips withhold the 
Christmas cheer. 


Chicago, IU. 








Vittle Folks. 


DELL’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


NE afternoon, about six weeks before 
Uhristmas, Dell Robbins, aged eight, 

after long and patient work at her mamma’s 
desk, finished a piece of writing, which she 
viewed with great satisfaction. Here it is: 


a fu Things I WanT for Crismus. 
a a 
Da 


Dolls kerrige 

LoTs of Kandy 

GolD BracleT 
Musick Box 

PiusH rocking CHair 
Meny Books 

: oT T'HimBel 
noT any ‘T'Him 
WasH tobe 

Guas fan 


sHorTer ——— 
ADELINE —ES RoBB1ns. 

She took this down to the dining-room, 
and got Pauline to fasten it with pins to the 
wall. She wondered a little why the girl 
laughed so much while doing it, but then 
Pauline was always giggling. 

“ There, now,” said Dell, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, “ they’!l all see that when they 
come to dinner.” 





to it with brilliants or bows of ribbon. The 


They all did see it, and there was a gen- 





eral roar of laughter, The boys teased Dell 
unmercifully. 

“Is the plush rocking chair for you or 
your doll?” inquired Harry. ‘‘ Might make 
a difference in the price, you know.” 

“ What is ‘a nuslede,’ anyway?” de- 
manded Rob, and was surprised, 
or pretended to be, when he discovered it 
meant a new sled. 


“ Better ask for a spelling-book,”’ he said. 
“‘ Lady Jane, I presume, belongs to the 
doll family,” said Morris ; “ but why a‘ nu’ 
one? What's the matter with the old Lady 
Jane : " don’t mber ” d 
ou reme: 

Dell, t such fo ttdlness’ * thet 
last summer, at the tarm, Lady Jane fell in 


a ae and the moolly cow stepped on 
The tears came to Dell’s eyes as she thus 
epoliog th sad fal of hes favarite, and out 
0 er tried to 
subdue their laughter. 

‘* Why did you put ‘ not any thimble ?’” 
u Boost Tm al afraid somebody 

m always m 
me one,” f * 

is your objection to a thimble ?” 

inguired 


— 
9 y, a8 long as I have no thimble I 
can’t learn to sew, and I don’t wish to 


“Then your list is not correct,’’ 
; “* you’ve ark greene. Pan ps 


“ 


said M 
that you do not desire. But, tell me, are 
ou ~~ tw truly longing for a Shorter 


“No,” replied the candid child; “ that’s 


another I don’t want, but papa wishes 


me to study it, and I thought it would please 
ime to have me ask for it, and mabe him 
fee] more like giving me other things.” 


—* shook head gravely, but his eyes 


_ got a great deal of amusement out 


of Dell’s list. At meal time the fun 
and laughter would break forth . Dell 
was a -humored little and 
laughed with the others. 


“TI don’t care how much you laugh, so 
that I the things,” she declared. 

But it came to pass in a few days, the list 
began to be altered. Dell heard so much 
about hard es and the sufferings of poor 
people who co’ not get work, and conse- 
quently could not buy food and coal, nor 
ms pont gl her that bod 

seem er that ev who 
called had something to say shout these 
* unemployed.” 

Mr. ton, a friend of her father, was 
chairman of a ward relief committee, and 
he had many stories to tell of destitution, 
and how necessary it was to collect money 
to * these poor people. Some of the sto- 
ries of crying children, and sick women, and 
d te men, were very pitiful. 

ey made Dell feel very badly. She 
pondered over the matter deeply, and one 
“al Somme, tt you and pape ¢ 
you and papa didn’t give me 
so many and such ‘spensive things for 
Christmas, would you have more money to 
give to these peop who are out of work?” 
ag Why, Ft ’ replied Mrs, Robbins, smil- 
ingly. —* if we all saved our lux- 
6, we should have more to give to peo- 
ple who need necessaries.” 

* That settles it,” said Dell. She marched 
to the dining-room, stood up on a chair, and 
drew a pencil mark — a very croo one 
— the gold bracelet and the gauze 


“ That’s to save money for the unem- 
ployed,” she remarked. 

. But I * —*8** you would have 

in those anyhow,” teased Harry. 
R They're not suitable for a’ child like you.” 

—— reflection Del] agreed with him, so, 
with a sigh or two, she scratched out the 
music-box and chair. 

Then one day Miss Stevens came, full of a 
concert which she was helping to arrange 
to make money for the poor, and she had 
many thrilling stories to relate. When she 
departed, Dell went down and marked out 
* dolis ke ,”’ and wrote “a fu’ instead 
of **meny ” before books. 

Then she heard some things at school 
that caused her, after a great struggle, to 
mark off the “ trysickel.” 

“ There’ll soon be opting lett but the 
Shorter ‘ Kattykisem,’ ” ch . 

Another pathetic story moved Dell to 
write “sum” instead of “lots of” before 
“ Kandy,” and for a “‘fu”’ books, to substi- 
tute, “ iliss in WunDerlanD.” 

She thought that was the last alteration 
she should have to make in her list, but 
when a man came into Sunday-school one 
day and told about a woman who had been 
arrested for stealing a loaf of bread for her 
starving children, Dell came rushing home, 
half Band was about to strike out “a 
nuslede,’’ but Rob shouted, “‘ Let that stand 
that’s all right! ” and Morris said, “ P’ll just 
mention in time that I’m good for a ‘ nu 
Lady Jane.’ ” 

Smiling through her tears, Dell turned 


e ng, — 
“Oh! shall I have them, and the poor 
“ aged said ‘her fh her, li 
yes, er father, lifting her 
trom the chair; “ you shall have some of 
the gifts you have asked for, tho not 
‘ trysickels’ and gold bracelets, I 31 
trust you will have a very happy Christmas, 
ra the happier because you have been 
0 
willing to give up for their benefit what you 
so much desire yourself, I ou have 
sot an example of self-denial to rest of 
us. 


“I move we have @ plainer Christmas 
than usual all ” oried — 
— —— —⏑—⏑—⏑⏑ 


was a good deal for Harry to pro- 





for he ly loved to eat. 
PPM, x y good things 
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Editorial. 


RELIGIOUS WOOL-GATHERING. 


ELIGIOUS wool-gathering is one thing, 
practical religious progress is quite 
another. It is easy to indulge the imagina- 
tion in picturing heights of goodness we 
would like to attain and painting high 
ideals. It is not easy to take, one after an- 
other, the precise steps that lie between us 
and that ideal. We must not only want 
great goodness, we must want it enough to 
get it. Idle wishes are both foolish and 
useless. Our desire for a thing is genuine 
when we put forth the effort necessary to 
acquire it. He who sings “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” and then refuses the cross which 
alone will lift him, has deceived himself 
with an empty word. If we really want to 





be better, we will be. . There is nothing to 


hinder the resolute soul. Very many im- 
pose upon themselves with some cant form 
of speech whose meaning they have not 
stopped to examine. All things are possi- 
ble to him who thinks, feels, believes, and 
acts. 








What Good Government Costs. 


HE Australian ballot has been adopted in 
most of the States, and in Massachusetts 
ite use has been extended by law to Boston by 
compulsion and to other cities by permission, if 
the voters of either party decide to employ it. 
Political reforms have to do with the machinery 
of government, and they are well as far as they 
go. It isa good thing for the law to protect the 
caucuses of each party so that they cannot be 
packed by members of the other party. The 
State will gain by giving every citizen free 
opportunity to express his honest opinion of the 
issues at stake in any election, without Intimi- 
dation or coercion of any sort. In a measure 
these efforts at reform are not only well inten- 
tioned, bat well directed. In part, however, 
they are badly aimed and will not reach the root 
of the evil at all. The cases in which caucuses 
of one party have been controlled by members 
of the opposite party are comparatively rare, 
and the majority of voters who went to the polls 
voted as they wished and had their votes fairly 
counted before the introduction of the Austra- 
Han ballot. 

Too much emphasis is placed by the political 
reformers upon the importance of perfect elec- 
tion machinery. lt would seem to be the object 
to invent some scheme of election which would 
insure the best sort of government, no matter 
whether the voters went to the caucuses and 
elections or not. Now, the fundamental condi- 
tion in our government in this country is that 
iy is a government, nominally at least, of major- 
ities. The majority can rule, if they choose, 
and no amount of inventive geaius can produce 
the machine which will elect honest and com- 
petent men to office, defeating the will of the 
rogues and pirates of politics, and at the same 
time permit the honest men to devote themselves 
exclusively to their selfish interests while the 
other sort turn out to the elections. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that if they get the election 
machinery of the right sort good government is 


sure to follow. But such election machinery’ 


will never be found. It isa fundamental condi- 
tion of our politics, never to be changed, that a 
rascal’s vote must count as much as an honest 
man’s vote. 

This brings us back to the truth which is too 
muck neglected in the talk of political reform, 
that the one thing needful for the reformers is 
to turn out and vote. If they would only do 
this, instead of trying to invent some machine 
by which they can go to the concert, or club, or 
prayer-meeting, or stay at home, while the other 
men go to the caucuses, there would not be half 
the talk nor half the necessity of electoral re- 
form. in every community the disinterested, 
honest mep are doubtless in a clear majority as 
regards the iesues at stake in the election. They 
can make it absolutely certain that the plun- 
derers of the public treasury, the ambitious self- 
seekers, and the jobbers in public morals are de- 
feated, if they will only come out and vote. In 
most cases that will be enough. ln cases where 
there is planned a distinct raid upon office or the 
treasury, counter-planning and ‘activity equal 
to that practiced by the schemers will overcome 
the schemes. Public questions are settled by 
majorities, and if the people ate watchful and 
prompt in their attendance upon their political 
duties, their interests need not be sacrifided. It 
is numbers which count, and thé honest are 
as sure of success when they turn out as the 
enemies of the public good are when they alone 
‘turn out and the best men in the community 
stay at home. 

In short, the old saying will never become out 
of date, that “ eternal vigilance is the price of 
” and of good government and of honest 
polities, Few people seem to realize the constant 
dangerous exposure of the public to the un- 
ambitions of men and to the vile mer- 
all who hope for a chance for a 

our state of civilization the 
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people themselves, even to the force of arms, in 
detence of any echeme which can (be {carried 
through, Hence the public good is exposed to 
men and reckless adventurers at 

point. Nothing but force holds them 

back. Recent riots in Chicago, like those at 
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murder the moment that the strong hand of the 
government is relaxed. Equally unprincipled 
men are ready to seize by force or fraud every 
office which brings honor and every opportu- 
nity to have a hand in the public treasury or to 


less without action. Good government is the 
first concern of the citizen in his capacity as a 
member of society. It is impossible to invent 
any system of government which will relieve 
any one from the pressing duty to take an active 
personal interest in matters of state. We do 
not hesitate to say that, in this season of polit- 
ical agitation, if there is any conflict between 
the prayer-meeting and the discharge of our 
civil obligations, then the latter should be first 
attended to. Good government demands this 
sacrifice on the part of every intelligent citizen, 
and there is no sufficient excuse for neglect of 
one’s political duties. 

This is the hour when such duties demand the 
paramount attention of every voter. ‘Order is 
heaven’s first law,” and work in the eause of 
good ment is work for righteousness. 
Such ption as Dr. Parkhurst is fighting in 
New York, such as has been partially exposed in 
Boston, such as is sure to occur in every city 
where the best citizens surrender the adminis- 
tration into the hands of the worse, can be pre- 
vented before it begins if business and social 
duties are subordinated to their proper insig- 
nificance compared with political duty, and if 
the welfare of the State is made the first concern. 
Nothing can take the place of personal interest 
in politics; and if such interest be taken, much 
of the present effort to establish good govern- 
ment by machinery would have no occasion for 
being. 








City Evangelization. — 
HAT the early history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was characterized by 
zeal and earnestness in religious activity, can be 
denied by no one; and, indeed, its activity and 
progressiveness were harshly criticised by those 
who were afraid it had come to “turn the world 
upside down.” The world, however, stood the 
shock and strain of the onslaught, and is the more 
securely anchored in truth and justice because of 
the heroic efforts of the pioneers. There are 
some who would have us think that the spirit 
and devotion of the fathers have passed away. We 
have no sympathy with such impressions, be- 
cause we do not believe there is any good reason 
in fact for entertaining them. We believe that 
there has come with the later generation a spirit 
just as devout, just as sincere, just as earnest, for 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of Christ in the 
world, and with appliances for successful work 
as much in advance of the older time as is mani- 
fest in commercial or manufacturing enter- 
prises. One of the important features in this 
advance movement is the fact that laymen of 
large business experience,and in many cases of 
large financial ability, as well as laymen among 
the professions and large ‘numbers among agri- 
culturists, are beginning to see that God expects 
of them that while they so faithfully obey the 
mandate, ‘ Be diligent in business,” they can- 
not rid themselves of responsibility without 
obeying the even more important command, 
* Be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” and are 
gladly swinging into line with the clergy,ready to 
follow where they may lead, and, if not led, to 
strike out for themselves. Asa proof of this, at- 
tention is called to the report of the recent con- 
vention of the National City Evangelization 
Union, held in Buffalo, N. Y., which appears 
upon page 16. 








An Encouraging Drift. 


HE disposition on the part of many repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic Church 

to act independently of their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, should be noted with gratification. The 
last and most remarkable example is the action 


which closed as follows: ‘“‘ I hereby give you ca- 
nonical admonition to abstain in future from 
going to the sessions of the Lexow committee, 
without permission in writing from me.” To 
this the priest replied: ‘The greatest opportu- 
nity Heaven has given to the Catholic Church 
since the days of our Lord and His apostles for 
good has been sacrificed in the city of New York. 
Had the church through churchmen openly 
acted with courage in opposing the corruption 
and corrupters of this great city, the Catholic 
Church would have gloried throughout the 
world. Now Dr. Parkhurst has won.” But 
Priest Ducey was present the other night in 
New York at the dinner given Dr. Parkhurst by 
the City Vigilance League. He was not expect- 
ing to speak, but as he rose to leave the assem- 
bly at a late hour, a chorus of voices called upon 
him for an address. The New York Tribune, in 
its excellent report, says: “‘The priest seemed to 
struggle with himself fora moment before he 


creed has reigned long enough. It is time for 
| all creeds 


to co-ordinate and co-operate. Dr. 


has set an example all of us — 


bishops and priests — ought to fol- 





low.’ A wave of applause began, died down, 
arose again, and swelled to a tempest, as the sig- 
nificance of Father Ducey’s intensity as he said 
the words ‘archbishops, bishops and priests’ 
was realized, He continued:‘ We want the 


mastery of no political least of all 
Hall, I thank Dr. Parkhurst for the 
example he has set the clergy. I feel convinced 


that Jesus Christ has blessed his work. He has 
followed Jesus @hrist, and, though he be a her- 
etic, | am prepared to follow him.’ ”’ 








D. G. Woodvine, M. D. 


N the death of Denton G. Woodvine, M. D., 
which occurred at his home in this city on 

the night of Nov. 23, Boston Methodism suffers 
@ sad bereavement. He was « member of Tre- 
mont St. Church, with whose interests he had 
long been closely identified. He was born at 
Little Medley in England in 1834, but was 
brought to America by his parents in his in- 
fancy, and grew up in perfect sympathy with its 
institutions. His youth was spent in Central 











New York, where he made good use of his edu- 
cational advantages, so that when he determined 
to pursue the practice of medicine, he was well 
prepared to enter its best schools, and in 1866 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Soon after, he came to Boston, and as a homeo- 
pathic physician built up and ministered to a 
large practice. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine and a member of its executive committee, 
besides being a principal promoter of ite Dis- 
pensary and other enterprises. Official duties 
in these relations were statedly performed until 
within a few weeks, when failing health de- 
manded his release. 

For many years he had been actively,associated 
with the Y. M,C. A, of this city, and when the 
corner-stone of ite present large and elegant 
structure was laid, Dr. Woodvine was the acting 
president. He was equally interested in all re- 
forms, and was among their most generous con- 
tributors. During the war of the Rebellion, 
when the demands of the battle-field were be- 
yond the power of thearmy surgeons, Dr. Wood- 
vine answered the call for volunteer surgeons. 

But in his church relations he will be most 
sadly missed, While yet a young man he had 
given his heart to the Lord, and when jhe came 
to Boston he immediately united with the Tre- 
mont St. M. E. Church and from that day will- 
ingly devoted time, means, learning, and every 
gracious endowment, to its interest. Dr. Wood- 
vine was a spiritual man. He believed in the 
forgiveness of sins, and had but little patience 
for any teaching that did not move on the cit- 
adel of sin with spiritual forces. In such cam- 
paigns he was, through grace, a host. To have 
been acquainted with his professional duties and 
his philanthropic engagementa would have pre- 
pared one to excuse him from most of his own 
church services. But he needed no such excuse. 
For twenty-six years he was a class-leader, for 
half that time a Sunday-schoo!l superintendent, 
teacher of the preparatory Bible class, besides 
being a trustee in the church, and yet in addi- 
tion to his presence at all these services, almost 
without an exception he was as regularly at the 
weekly prayer-meeting, the Sunday evening 
Epworth League meeting, and both preaching 
services on the Sabbath, together with any spe- 
cial committee work, which was in great meas- 
ure awarded him. 

In 1858 Dr. Woodvine was happily married to 
Mies Carrie Hull, who, with four children, is 
sorely bereft, and yet greatly comforted by the 
hope of the Gospel so dear to them. Four of 
his little children had preceded the Doctor to 
his heavenly home, where his great faith com- 
passed the gathering of his entire family. 

There is one feature of this bright life which 
is worthy of more than passing commendation 
— his intense loyalty to his church and its every 
service. His devotion in this regard may have 
been equaled, but never excelled. In this day 
when the people are so easily drawn away by 
any passing novelty, thus discouraging if not 
embarrassing the work of the Lord by their ab- 
sence, it is well to emphasize such an example of 
true consistency as is afforded by the life of our 


conducted by Bishop Foster, Drs. W. N. Brod- 
beck a former, and W. W. Ramsay his present, 





pastor 

the different 
cational bodies of which the departed had been 
a member. After the service his body was laiq 
to rest in Mt. Hope Cemetery. 








The Cause of the Superannuate — As 
Others See It. 


§ it is evident that there still exists in the 
minds of a few of our readers miscon- 
“ Veterans’ Move. 
ment,” and the attitude of ZIon’s Heratp 
toward it, we take pains to furnish the informa- 
tion necessary in order that both be fully un- 
dersteod. The peculiarity of this movement lies 
in the fact that it provides for the “uniform 
distribution” of funds donated, or raised 
regular collections, without respect to the ne- 
cessities of the claimants. Whatever minor 
modifications may take place in the plan, the 
purpose to pension all claimants, whether rich 
or necessitous, is to be retained as the distin. 
guishing feature. This subject is treated by a 
few as if it were something entirely new, where- 
as it has been sedulously pressed upon the at- 
tention of the church for several years. Special 
and persistent effort was made to secure the ap- 
proval and adoption of the plan by the last 
Geyeral Conference, but it signally failed. At 
the annual sessions of our Conferences and at 
Preachers’ Meetings our ministers have listened 
repeatedly to the presentation of this scheme, 
There is, therefore, nothing new in connection 
with it. The whole case was presented 
ago, and our ministers have deliberately given 
their verdict. 

It is @ peculiar fact that in all the agitation 
and discussion of the plan no contribution in 
favor of it has been offered to this paper save 
from one man. It is said that Z1on’s HeRaLp 
stands alone in its disapproval of the Veterans’ 
Movement. Zion’s HERALD has often stood 
alone upon questions that agitated the church; 
and it is entirely willing to be judged by its 
record. If it is true that we stand alone — 
which is doubted — we cannot change our atti- 
tude so long as it is based upon the conviction 
that nothing so deplorable could happen to the 
superannuate and his family as for the church 
to adopt this plan. We are quite positive that 
we have observed more in the Methodist press 
against the movement than in its favor, save 
from a single pen. To confirm our impressions, 
we have careiully examined the files of the 
Christian Advocate for 1898 and 1894, In these 
two years we do not find that a single person 
comes forward, under his own name, in ap- 
proval of the plan, save its sponsor, while two 
write in most convincing terms against it. 
As neither of these contributors are members of 
our patronizing Conferences, and both are men 
of independent and comprehensive judgment 
whose opinions carry great weight throughout 
the entire church, we quote for the benefit of 
those who may not have reached a conclusion in 
the matter. Rev. Henry Graham, D. D., of the 
Troy Conference, in the Christian Advocate of 
March 22, 1894, says: — 

“The first feature of this plan to challenge attention 
is that which provides that all superannuated ministers 
shall be Conference claimants, unless the claim be vol- 
untarily relinquished. This involves a radical change 
of principle, for heretofore the funds available for the 
support of superannuates have been distributed to those 
only who were needy, and in proportion to their neces- 
sities, Many of our retired minist are abundantly 
able to provide for themselves without any aid from 
Conference funds. Under this new plan of distribution 
some part of the moneys contributed for superannuates 
would undoubtedly go to men who are richer than nine- 
tenths of the members of ourchurch. It will be futile to 
ask theaverage Methodist layman to contribute to such 
a fund when any part of his money will go to men of 
larger means than himself. It is the necessities of the 
claimants that make this the most popuiar collection 
taken in our churches. Letany part of the money be 
given to men who are not needy, and it will soon cease 
to be popular. It is taking high enough ground if we 
ask the church to provide for those superannuates who 
are needy. 

“It is a question, also, whether Conferences have § 
legal right to give the proceeds of endowments already 
in hand to men who are not needy. Legacies were left 
to our Conferences when the basis of distribution was 
necessity. 

“ Wealthy laymen were touched by the needs of our 
Conference claimants, and left money for their relief, 
and not toafford an annuity to men who do not need It, 
The only basis of distribution recognized in our Disci- 
pline is necessity,and the moneys now in hand were 
given with that understanding. Have we a right to di- 
vert them from the purpose for which they were 
given?” 


And Rey. Joseph Pullman, D. D., of the New 
York East Conference, wrote for the Christian 
Advocate of March 8: — 


“ The so-called ‘ New York East Plan’ has been com- 
mended to many Conferences, and has been adopted 
with more or less amendment by some of them. This 
plan gives to the claimants a distinct legal claim, with- 
out respect to their needs, on all funds held in trust for 
them, and on all collections taken by the people ia 
their behalf. There is something wrong about this, and 
until the wrong is put right, the matter will not rest. It 
not only overturns our old usage, which was strictly 
eleemosynary and benevolent, but it is a violation of our 
church law. To raise a fund for indigent and necessitous 
people, by an appeal to the charity of the donors, on the 
ground of their necessities, and then to distribute any 
portion of the fund to persons who are not necessitous, 
is a singular proceeding, and carries an appearance of 
getting money under false pretences. Besides, the lav 
of our church gives no authority to lay up funds or # 
take collecti for p other than those who are 

it The collecti ordered by the chureh are 
to aid in giving ‘a comfortable support’ to the parties 
assisted (¥ 284); the interest from the Chartered Pund !s 
to be added to the collections, and is prescribed by ls¥ 
for ‘distressed traveling ministers,’ etc. ({313), while 
the permanent fund which each Conference is 
ized to raise is ‘for the relief of distressed tra 
superannuated ministers,’ eto. ({ 290). 

“ It is time, therefore, that we called a halt — 
cently adopted thods for distributt: these fund 
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The church contemplated benevolence, but we have or- 
ganised a plan of life insurance. The fraction of the 
gross receipts set apart under the New York East Plan 
for ‘ necessitous cases,’ while the great bulk of it is dis- 
tributed to the rich as well as to the poor, does not save 
the plan from its illegal character. It is not what was 
contemplated by the church, nor what is understood by 
the people who contribute the funds.” 


The stern legal obstacles pointed out by these 

eminent writers are recognized in the report 
made on the “ Preachers’ Aid” adopted» at the 
last session of the New England Conference, in 
the following terms: — 
1 “ The constitution of the Society cannot be amended, 
in the judgment of legal opinion, so as to conform to the 
Agnuity Plan without authority given by the Legislature 
of the commonwealth. It is possible, as some claim, 
that the Genera! Conference will need to take action so 
as to satisfy the minds of some that the plan is disci- 
plinary.” 


The above are some of the additional difficul- 
ties that have been discovered as inherent in the 


plan, when submitted to critical and impartial 
examination. 








Another Round Table. 


HE Pulpit and ‘the Pew hold a very frank 
but serious and helpful council in our col- 
umns in this number. We summon as arbiters 
and advisers ministers who are eminent in the 
pulpit, and laymen who know full well what ef- 
fective preaching is. The critical reader will 
discover that much is written “ between the 
lines.” The Pulpit and the Pew will do well, 
therefore, to unite in closely scrutinizing what 
is said on either side. 








It Is Coming. 
HAT Bishop Foster saw in vision at the 
late Ecumenical Conference in Wash- 
ington is already dawning in the desires and 
purposes of the two Methodisms. A more per- 
vasive, sincere and general fraternity already 
exists. This will give way to some practical 
and genuine plan of federation; and then, in 
God’s good time—which some of us hope to 
see— will come organic union. In two of our 
exchanges the following paragraphs were ob- 
served as unmistakable tokens of that better day. 
Br. Potts, of the Michigan Christian Advocate, 
observes : — 

“ The editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, being 
more or less acquainted with every prominent Southern 
Methodist minister, states asa fact that he ‘does not 
know a single one that is unfavorable to real fraternity 
and to federative co-operation.’ This is good news. 
Let us bethankful for so much. We understand what 
‘real fraternity ’ means, and though the exact signifi- 
cance of ‘ federative co-operation ’ (especially from the 
Southern point of view) is not yet clear to us, we will 
hope that it means something good, and keep on loving 
our Southern brethren and doing all we can to cause 
them to love us.” 


And in the Northern this incident is noted: — 


“ Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was given a reception by the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of San Bernardino, Cal., 
while holding a Conf there tly. A very 
fraternal spirit prevailed. Rev. E. W. Caswell, our pre- 
siding elder, formerly of the Wyoming Conference, de- 
livered an eloquent and impassioned appeal for union 
between the two great b bh of Methodi in 
America, The causes which effected the divi in 
1844 were all swept away, he said, and there was no rea- 
son why the churches should longer continue apart. 
The Bishop in his response said: ‘Why not forget those 
old quarrels? It boots not who was responsible for the 
separation in 44. We now see our duty alike, and we 
who are in a labor of love can surely meet on & Common 
ground, when the blue and the gray have met and for- 
given and are trying to forget.’ ” 

















Whither ? 


UR attention has been called to a series of 
letters, published in Christian Literature 
for November, on the subject of “ Christian 
Union,” which passed between Rev. Geo. W. 
King, of Taunton, and Cardinal Gibbons, of New 
York. Mr. King writes the Cardinal expressive of 
his desire for the unity of the church, and asks if 
the Roman Catholic Church cannot make some 
declaration that will subserve such an end, clos- 
ing his letter with this assurance: — 

“Of one thing I feel sure, that personally I have a 
growing tendency to look more and more carefully for 
the good in all b hes of the Christian Church, and I 
apprehend that I am not alone in this.” 

The Archbishop replies in equally fraternal 
spirit, saying: — 

“As for the terms of reunion, they would be easier 
than is commonly imagined. The Catholic Ohurch 
holds to all the positive doctrines of all the Protestant 
Churches, and the acknowledgment of the Pope’s ju- 
ictal supremacy would make the way easy for accept- 
ing her other doctrines. You are nearer to us than you 
imagi Many doctri are ribed to thé Church 
which she repudiates.” 

But the third letter of Mr. King contains 
some quite surprising statements. He says: — 

“T have already become dissatisfied with een. 
ant interpretation of Matthew 16: 13-20. ,.. we no 
objection to a central authority in the church under 
certain conditions of limitation or restraint. 

“T think you will realize that I have gone a long way 
in this matter as a Protestant and Methodist minister. 
It may be that growth will not stop even here. The 
more I reflect upon the infidel tendencies of the times, 
the more constrained Iam to consider if there is not 
something radically wrong in the present constitution 
of the Christian Church which is responsible for the 
state of things. Meditation upon John 17: 21, * that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me,’ but con- 
firms this constraint.” 

While it is our purpose to be generously toler- 
ant toward all faiths, we are not prepared to go 
#0 far nor so fast in concessions to the Roman 
Church. Nor does the ides of a “central au- 
thority ” in the church strike us with any favor; 
in our judgment it is neither apostolic, Chris- 
tian, nor American. And the “infidel tenden- 
cies of the times” will never be restricted by 











‘such an “authority.” The principles of Prot- 
estantism bave cost too much and are too un- 
speakably valuable to be so easily surrendered 
at this date. 








Specially Interesting and Important. 
E have arranged to provide reports of the 
important papers which are being given 
on successive Mondays before the United Min- 
isters’ Association of New Haven, Conn. On the 
Uth page this week will be found the substance 
of Dr. Vail’s address upon “Two Decades of 
Methodism.” Abstracts of the remaining pa- 
pers, which are as follows, will appear in our 
coiumns: “ Two Decades of Congregationalism,’’ 
Prof. George P. Fisher, D. D., of Yale Univer- 
sity; “Two Decades of Episcopalianism,” Rev. 
E. 8. Lines, of St. Paul’s Church; “Two Decades 
of Baptist Progréss,” Rev. John H. Mason, of 
First Baptist Church; Two Decades of Presby- 
terianism,”’ Rev. F. A. M. Brown, D. D., of First 
Presbyterian Church. 





— 


Personals. 








— Rev. and Mrs. Stephen Heard, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary, Nov. 4. 

— Rev. Hugh Price Hughes has just issued a 
new volume of sermons entitled ‘“ Essential 
Christianity.” 

— Frank Beard, the artist, is at work on a se- 
ries of illustrations for a new Life of Bishop 
William Taylor. 

— Sumner Webb, of Dorchester, will sall from 
New York, Dec. 13, for Genoa, to spend some 
weeks on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

— The friends of Rev. A, N. Searles will be 
sorry to learn that the benefit to his health from 
rest and change of climate has not been realized. 
He is now stopping with friends at Portland, 
Conn. 


— St. Louis Methodism is again greatly be- 
reaved in the decease of Rev. B. F. Poole, pastor 
ot Goode Ave. Church, that city, who died, 
Nov. 25, of pneumonia, after a very brief illness, 
aged 43 years. 

— Rev. R. J. Kellogg has been transferred to 
the Southern Illinois Conference and stationed 
at Flora, Ill.; and Rev. D. 0. Ridgway, D. D., is 
transferred from that Conference and takes Mr. 
Kellogg’s place at Nantucket, 

— The late Dr. Woodvine expressed his appre- 
ciation for Z1on’s HBRALD by paying the sub- 
scription each year for a goodly number of per- 
sons who would not otherwise have received the 
paper. Who will take up his mantle? 

— Bishop Fowler recently gave his great lect- 
ure on Abraham Lincoln in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Groton, N. Y., to an appreciative 
audience that filled every inch of space, After 
the lecture a reception was given the Bishop at 
the parsonage. 

—At the 125th anniversary of St. George's 
Church, Philadelphia, which was celebrated 
with special services extending from Nov. 18 to 
Nov. 26, Rev. 8. McBurney, of the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, preached on Sunday 
morning, Nov. 25. 

— Rev. Wesley OC. Haskell, a recent student in 
the School of Theology, Boston University, has 
been installed as pastor of the Free Baptist 
Church in Auburn, R. I. He is ason of the late 
Rev. C. L. Haskell, so long an honored member 
of the Bast Maine Conference. 

—John Burns, M. P., the English labor leader, 
is in this country. His invitations to speak are 
very numerous, But political engagements at 
home give him but a fortnight for his visit in 
America, and he expects to speak only in New 
York and Chicago and one or two other cities. 


— Rev. A. H. Ames, D. D., of New York, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Lucy Webb 
Hayes Training School and Deaconess Home, 
Washington, D.C, We have no doubt that Dr, 
Ames is an excellent choice for the position, but 
we are utterly at a loss to understand why any 
man should be selected for such a place. 


— Rev. Judson 8. Hill, D. D., president of the 
Morristown Normal Academy, Morristown, 
Tenn., made a pleasant call at this office. He is 
in the North in the interest of the work of the 
Academy among the colored people, and we 
heartily commend him to the favorable consid- 
eration of our readers, While all of our schools 
among the African race are doing good work, 
this institution is particularly worthy of en- 
couragement and support. 

— That is a very interesting contribution 
which Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., of this city, 
makes to the Watchman of last week, entitled, 
“Some Reminiscences of Dr. McCosh.” Dr. 
McCosh, describing the preaching of the famous 
Robert Murray McChase, said, “ You would 
think you were listening to the Saviour Himself 
when you heard him. When he pleaded with 
sinners it was like Christ weeping over Jerusa- 
lem. Nobody could resist him.” 


— Rev. James M. King, D. D., closes an ap- 
preciative sketch of Rev. Joseph Cummings, 
D. D., the dist college president of 


He was 
an accomplished educator. He was an in- 
defatigable toiler. He was an ardent patriot. 
He was a powerful preacher. He was a thrilling 





orator. He was a faithful pastor. He was a 


masterly executive. He was a conscientious re- 
former. He was an inspirer of youth. He was 
atriend of man. He was aservant of God.” 


— Dr. J. O. Wilson, pastor of Simpson Charch, 
Brooklyn, wins new laurels for himeelf in the 
fact that he has raised the $46,000 indebtedness 
which has so long oppressed this church. The 
church celebrated a golden jubilee last Sunday 
in commemoration of the event. 


—A pleasant call was made by Rey. 5. A. 
Keen, D. D., at this office. He has been assist- 
ing Rev. A. J. Coultas, of the First Church, Fall 
River, in a series of evangelistic services, and 
goes to St. Paul’s Church, Manchester, N. H., to 
assist Dr. C. D. Hilis for ten days. 


— Rev. Howard ©. Dunham, of Winthrop, a 
beloved superannuate of the New England Con- 
ference, writes: ‘I commenced reading ZION’s 
HERALD sixty-two years ago, soon after its re- 
turn from a brief visit to New York. It has al- 
ways been an able and progressive paper, never 
more so than now. It is a welcome visitor at 
our home, and read with avidity.” 


—The official board of Tremont 8t. Church 
expresses its sorrow at the death of the late Dr. 
Denton G. Woodvine in a series of tender and 
affectionate resolutions, in which it is declared 
that “ he was faithful in the discharge of every 
duty of life; in the family, in his profession as 
physician ministering to the sick and sorrow- 


ing, and especially in the church he so much 
loved,” 


— The Methodist Herald of Minneapolis says 
in ite last issue: “Rev. H. A. Cleveland, D. D., 
late of Erie, Pa., has been appointed by Bishop 
Foss as pastor of Wesley Church, Minneapolis, 
until May, 1896, when it is expected that Rev. 
M.8. Hughes, of Portland, Maine, will become 
pastor. Wesley Church is highly favored in be- 
ing permitted to enjoy the ministrations of a 
preacher of such notable ability.” 


—In an address on the narrative of Paul’s 
shipwreck, Rev. John MoNeill, in the course of 
one of his recent Australian addresses, advised 
those of his hearers who knew Christ to go out 
and preach the monosyllabic sermon into which 
the text could be reduced —‘‘Come to Jesus.” 
“Might God cast the dumb devil out of nota 
few! This evoked a solitary “Amen,” where- 
upon Mr. McNeill remarked, amid much laugh- 
ter: “Bonie man has got rid of him already.” 


~The Northwestern of last week says: 
“Pending the choice of a pastor, Central 
Church, Chicago, over which Professor Swing 
presided, invited Rev. Dr, 8. G, Smith, once of 
Minnesota Conference, but now pastor of the 
People’s Church, 8t. Paul, to preach last Sunday, 
Dr. Smith gave to the large audience an elo- 
quent, finished, evangelical, impressive sermon, 
The truth commended itself to every man’s con- 
science, understanding, and heart in the fear 
and love of God.” 


— Rev. Charles L. Bovard, D. D., superintend- 
ent of the New Mexico Mission, writes from 
Albuquerque as follows: “ Rev. W.8. Fitch, of 
Silver City, N. M., owing to the sickness of his 
wife, contemplates returning to his Conference 
(New England Southern) in the spring. In the 
meantime he would be glad of an opening as 
supply in some charge in the Hast until his Con- 
ference meets. His work in this Mission has 
been very successful. Mrs. Fitch's trouble is of 
the heart, due to the high altitude.” 


—The tercentenary of the birth of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the hero king, the “Lion of the 
North,” the “Savior of Protestantism,” is to 
be celebrated upon the 9th inst. Sweden is, of 
course, taking the lead in preparing for the 
great event; but all Germany is likewise thor- 
oughly aroused over it,and the Swedes in this 
country are arranging to observe it in the most 
lively mannér, while the Lutheran churches in 
general will celebrate it. On our 4th page we 
present this remarkable historical character. 


—The Southwestern Christian Advocate says: 
“ Rev. M,C. B, Mason, D. D., the efficient field 
agent of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, was elected assistant corre- 
sponding secretary by the General Committee of 
the Society at ite late annual meeting. We con- 
gratulate the Society and the Doctor also, Dr. 
Mason passed through the city on Saturday last, 
en route to Houma, La., where his aged father 
lies critically ill, May the great Head of the 
Church be present to bless, to comfort and to 
heal,” 


— Rev. W. H. Middleton, the pastor at Oxford 
and Welchville, Me., died on Saturday, Nov. 24, 
after a brief illness. Never a man of robust 
constitution, he had filled a year with earnest 
toil in the Maine Conference, and his 
were hopeful that he would gain good health. A 
tew Sabbaths ago, while riding to Welchville, he 
was thrown from his carriage, sustaining in- 
juries which hastened the end. The fragrance 
of his beautiful life and spirit will long abide 
with those who knew him. He leaves a young 
wife and infant child. . 


— We are greatly shocked at the death of Rev. 
Henry 8. Harrison, D. D., editor and proprietor 
of the Advance of Chicago. He was run over by 
the cars at his country home, la Grange, Li., 
Nov. 21, and instantly killed. Under his man- 
agement the Advance had become one of the 
best religious weeklies in the land, and the ac- 
cepted organ of the Congregational Church in 
the West. It will be remembered that Dr. Har- 
rison was to write the contribution in our de- 
nominational series for next year entitled, 





“ What the Congregational Church Stands For.’’ 


— Rev. J. B. Robins, pastor of First Church, 


Concord, N. H., writes: “The deceased Dr. 
Young of Concord, N. H., referred to in Z1on’s 
HERALD of Nov. 28, was a nephew of the Dr. 
Geo. A. Young whois so widely known in 
Methodist and circles. The genial 
Doctor himself is still very much alive.” 








Brieflets. 


Bishop Vincent, in speaking recently upon 
‘“* The Church as a Social Institution,” is report- 
ed to have said: “Our young people pass along 
our streets at night and behold the theatres, sa- 
loons and many shops ablaze with light. They 
do not pause at the doors of our churches. And 
why? Because they are closed, cold and dreary 
looking. I tell you it isagreat mistake, Let 
our churches be open 365 days in the year. Let 
there be no vacations, Then our young people 
will go to the churches and not to otherplaces.”’ 


The daily press of Denver, Colorado, speaks in 
terms of high praise of the work which has been 
accomplished in the City Mission, of which Dr. 
A. ©, Peck is superintendent, It is stated that 
the mission has been established two years, and 
during that time net a single meeting has been 
omitted. The work has gone on regularly and 
constantly, and the result shows an average of 
100 conversions per month. During the year 
just closed the mission expended 96,873.98. 


We have now entered upon the last month 
proper for securing new subscribers to ZIon’s 
HERALD. Will our ministers please use these 
rapidly closing days of the old year to enlarge 
the influence of the paper? 








The Chautauquan tor December “ brings out ”’ 
the editors of the Methodist press. The entire 
coterie ate presented, some of them looking 
much better than the originals, Dr. Edwards, 
of the Northwestern, complains that “the East 
are flattered.” Doubtless Dr. Flood considered 
such a compliment necessary in order to bring 
them up to the Western standard. A breesy 
and vigorous editorial accompanies the large 
group of faces. 


The best Christmas gift in many a home would 
be a subscription to Zion’s HmRALD for one 
year. 

The following story is told of Dr. Chaimers: It 
is related that he succeeded in getting an old in- 
fidel shoemaker to come to church, to the amase- 
ment of the whole community, When the shoe- 
maker was questioned, he said; “ Why, mon, he 
kens about leather.” Dr. Chalmers had won 
him to church, not by lecturing him, but by 
talking intelligently about making shoes. 


The sample copy of the HERALD received by 
non-subscribers imposes no obligation. It is 
sent as a gratuity, with the request that it be 
critically examined with the view to subscrib- 
ing. If favorably inclined, hand your name to 
your minister, thereby receiving the paper at 
once, and until January, 1896, for one year’s 
subscription, and pay for it at any time before 
the next Conference, 


On the Sunday following the event of the 
change of the town of Barre, Vt., toa city, the 
pastor of the Methodist Church, Rev. W. R. 
Davenport, preached a sermon upon “Our New 
Oity,”’ and Mrs, Davenport wrote an original 


and very appropriate hymn which was sung at 
Lhe service, 


The second contribution fron Bishop Ninde 
upon “ Christian Work in Japan,” will appear 
in the next number. 


Mr. Charles R. Magee of our Methodist Book 
Room sends out a neat little booklet entitied, 
“ Bite of Wisdom for Christmas Shoppers,’’ 
which contains suggestions concerning some 
of the attractions prepared by the publishers 
for the holiday season, with illustrations from 
new books. The solemn ow! on the cover, with 
the book under his wing, looks ready to whisper 
all sorte of wise advice into your ear. Send to 
Mr. Magee, 38 Bromfield 8t., for this attractive 
catalogue. 


The 4th in the series of Health Papers will 
appear next week. 


Apropos of the suggestions made to the pulpit 
in our Round Table, are the opinions recently 
accredited to Mr. Gladstone. Upon being asked 
what sort of sermons he liked best, he wrote 
that in his opinion the clergymen of the day 
were not, as a rule, severe enough upon their 
congregations. They did not sufficiently lay 
upon the souls and consciences of their hearers 
their moral obligations or probe their lives and 
bring up their whole lives to the bar of con- 
science. The sermons most needed are those 
similar to the one that offended Lord Melbourne 
when hecomplained that he was obliged to listen 
toa preacher who insisted upon a man’s apply- 
ing his religion to his private life. This is the 
ae cee oe need most,and get the 

of. 





We shall publish next week a characteristic 
contribution from Rev. James Mudge, D. D., en- 
titled, “‘ {is There Any Man that Sinneth Not?” 





Our Three Premium Tours —to Europe, to 
Balt Lake City, and to Washington —are prot- 
fered in order to stimulate more efficient can- 
vassing for the HERALD, but especially to pro- 
vide a restful and refreshing vacation for three 
of the most successful ministers. There are 
many pastors who might yet become hopeful 
competitors for these rare opportunities. But 





these are the days in which the result is being 
determined 
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The Sunday School. 


- FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON XI. 
Sunday, December 16. 
Matt. 10; 5-16. 


Rev. W. O, Holway, U. 8. N. 
THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 


IL. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: 4s ye go, preach, saying, The kingdem 
ef heaven is at hand, — Matt, 10; 7. 

% Date: A.D. %, autumn. 

3. Place: Unknown; some village or town in Galilee. 

4. Parallel Narratives: Mark 6: 7-11; Lake 9: 1-6. 

& Connection: The voyage across the Sea of Gali- 
lee; the stilling of the tempest; the healing of the de- 


moniac of Gadara; Matthew's feast; the raising from the 
dead of Jairus’ daughter; the healing of two blind men. 


& Home Readings: Monday — Matt. 10: 5-16, Tues- 
day — Matt. 10: 17-95. Wednesday —Matt. 10: 32 43, Thurs- 
day ~ Acts 18; 42-49, Friday — Matt. 9: 32-38. Saturday — 
Lake 10: 1-8. Sunday — Lake 10: 10-16. 


Il. Introductory. 


It was after His second rejection in Naza- 
reth that our Lord, attended by His disciples, 
entered upon His third missionary circuit 
through the towns and cities of populous 
Galilee. His labors as Teacher, Preacher, 
Healer, though incessant, seemed to His 
mind painfully inadequate as He studied 
the numbers and spiritual destitution of the 
people. His compassion was moved by the 
eagerness with which the multitudes fol- 
lowed Him everywhere. They seemed ut- 
terly neglected, and resembled in His eyes 
a flock of sheep, shepherdless, scattered, 
torn by ravenous wolves; and His single 
voice, calling them to the new fold and the 
Good Shepherd, could reach but a small 
part of them. Great was the harvest, but 
few the laborers. So He took His disciples 
into His confidence, and bade them’ pray 
“the Lord of the harvest’ to thrust: forth 
laborers into these whitening fields. 

Their prayer was a part of their personal 
preparation for the work; for none were so 
qualified as they, after following so closely 
their Master’s steps and drinking in His 
teachings. The Evangelist takes occasion 
to enumerate them before they were sent 
forth on their difficult mission. He tells us, 
too, of their endowments —the Christly 
authority conferred upon them to exorcise 
demons and to heal every species of sick- 
ness or disease. Their field was limited to 
the Jews— neither the Gentiles nor the 
Samaritans were to be visited. ‘' The lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’’ were to en- 
gage their entire attention and sympathy, 
The burden of the instruction given to them 
was to care not and to fear not. They were 
to go forth as they were, taking nothing for 
their journey; reckless of food, raiment or 
money; finding a temporary home wherever 
‘a eon of peace ” might receive them, and 

“shaking off the dust of their feet, when re- 

jected, as a solemn testimony that they 
“cleared themselves of all’ responsibility 
for that judgment which should fall more 
heavily on wilful and final haters of the 
light than on the darkest places of a hea- 
thendom in which the light had never, or 
but feebly, shone.” And the twelve went 
out, two by two, and preached repentance, 
and healed the sick, anointing them with 
oil, and cast out many devils. 


Ill. Expository. 

56, 6. These twelve — tho Aposties, whose 
names are given in the preceding verses. Jesus 
sent forth. — Mark tells us that He sent them 
two by two (6:7). Commanded them — R. V., 
“ charged them.” Go not into the way (R. V., 
“any way ”) of the Gentiles. —- They were to 
avoid Gentile territory, for the divine order was, 
*“ to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile,” Says 
Lange: “ Our Lord generally acted on the prin- 
ciple of proceeding from the particular to the 
universal, His kingdom had to be established 
in Israel as a condition necessary to its exten- 
sion to the utmost boundary of the earth.” Into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.— 
“ The Samaritans were a mongrel race, produced 
by an intermixture of Jews and heathen. Their 
teligion was a composition of the worship of 
the true God and of idolatry (2 Kings 17: 24-41). 
The enmity of the Jews against them was in- 
tense (John 4:9) and their character and con- 
duct were characteristic of an apostate race.” 
Later, in Acts 1: 8, the prohibition is rescinded: 
“* Ye shall be witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria,” etc. Go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. — See 9: 3€: 
“When he saw the multitudes he was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted, 
and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no 

” Neither scribe, nor Pharisee, nor 
doctor of the law cared for the people in a shep- 
“herdly sense. 

our Work for Christ should begin with those nearest to 
ws. We are to preach the Gospel to our neighbors and 
/ttiends, and so test our capacity before reaching out 
with religious ambition for a larger field of personal 





Hc pon eran agro» rate Ble pay 
7. As ye go, preach. — Proclamation of the 
kingdom was the first injunction — preceding 
that of healing. The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.— They were to take the text of John 
the Baptist, and proclaim the reality and near- 
ness of the prophesied and expected kingdom, 
or Messianic rule, and lead the people to prepare 
for it by repentance. “It was their office, in this 
mission, to raise an expectancy, and so prepare 
the way for instruction which Christ afterwards 
afforded ” (Abbott). 


8, Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers. — “ He 
qualified them,as well as authorized them ”’ 
(Ellicott), They had to do with the body as well 
as the soul in their beneficent errand, Raise the 
dead.— These words are retained in the Revised 
Version, though omitted in many MSS. Wheth- 
er the aposties in this early trial really restored 
the dead to life, we are not told ; there are 
cases of it, however, after the resurrection. 
Higher powers are offered to us than we dare use. 
Freely ye received, freely give. —That is, don’t 
put your spiritaal wares, or your special endow- 
ments, upon the market; don’t traffic in them. 
They cost you nothing — bestow them gratui- 
tously. “Without money, without price,’ is 
God’s offer. 


9. Provide neither gold (R. V., “ get you no 
gold "’), nor silver, nor brass.— ‘“‘ They were to 
make no preparations for the journey, but to 
take it in dependence on Him who sent them, 
just as they were” (Alford). Not a copper of 
money were they to carry. Purses —the belt, or 
girdle, still used for the purpose, 


10, Nor scrip (R. V., “no wallet’’)— no 
food-bag. It was made of “the skin of kids 
stripped off whole, and tanned by a very simple 
process” (Thomson); in Mark, “no scrip, no 
bread,” Neither two coats — no change of gar- 
ments. Neither shoes — “ neither be shod with 
sandals’’ (Mark); “carry no shoes’”’ (Luke); 
don’t carry an extra pair of sandals. Nor yet 
staves (R, V.,“ nor staff”) —“‘ savea staff only ” 
(Mark). “ They were not to procure express|y 
for this journey even a staff; they were to take 
with them the usual staff only, The whole of 
this prohibition was temporary only; for their 
then journey, and no more’’ (Alford), The 
workman is worthy of his meat (R. V., ‘ the 
laborer is worthy of his food”) — a trite truth. 

He would relieve them from worldly anxiety, and 
teach them to devote themselves wholly to the preach- 
ing of the word; next He would prove to them His own 
power, and therefore He afterwards asked them, “ When 
I sent you without purse and scrip, lacked ye any- 
thing?” (Wordaworth).— Under other circumstances 
Jesus gave very different instructions (Luke 2: 36, 36), 
His disctyles carried some money with them (John 18:6; 
18: 99) (Peloubet). —— It is (as Stier remarks) a gross 
perversion and foolish bondage to the letter, to imagine 
that ministers of congregations, or even misaionaries 
among the heathen, at this day are bound by the literal 
tense of our Lord’s commands in this passage. But we 
must not therefore imagine ‘hat they are not bound by 
the spirdt of them (Alford). 

11, 12. Into whatsoever city... inquire 
(BR. V., ‘search out’’) .. . worthy — “inclined 
to receive you and your message, worthy that 
you should become his guest "’ (Alford). “ They 
must not lodge with those whose character would 
bring scandal on their profession” (Sadler). 
There abide.— Hospitality is free in the East, 
especially in places where inns are rare. A trav- 
eler even now, says Prof. Isaac H. Hall, is allowed 
to ‘stay three days in a house to which he comes 
for entertainment, without disclosing even his 
business,”” Frequent change of residence would 
hinder the purpose for which the twelve were 
sent out. When yecome into a house — R. V., 
“ As ye enter into the house,” Salute it — using 
the customary salutation of ‘‘ Peace be unto 
you!” Luke says, “ Peace be to this house” 
(10: 5). 


13,14. If the house be worthy —if it contain 
a aon of peace,” Let your peace come upon 
it—a benediction, or blessing, accompanying 
them as priests. If not worthy, let your peace 
return to you. — Its outgoing being checked by 
non-receptivity, the apostles must try elsewhere 
for an abiding-place. Shake off the dust of 
your feet —‘‘a symbolic act, expressing that 
they renounced all responsibility for them, and 
would not keep a particle of the ruin that must 
come on such ungodly people” (Peloubet). “ It 
was the custom of the Pharisees, when they en- 
tered Judmwa from a Gentile land, to do this act, 
as renouncing all communion with Gentiles. 
Those then who would not receive the apostolic 
message were to be treated as no longer Israel- 
ites, but Gentiles ” (Alford). 

Stier remarks thatthe spirit of these commands binds 
Christian ministers to all acoustomed courtesies of 
manner in the country and ages in which their mission 
may lie. So we find the Greek salutation instead of the 
Jewish form of greeting In Acta 15: 23; James 1:1, And 
the same spirit forbids that repelling official pride by 
which so many ministers lose the affections of their 
people ” (Alford). 

15. More tolerable for the land of Sodom, 
etc.— Having had less light, they were less re- 
sponsible. Says Peloubet: “‘When we read of 
the destruction of Jerusalem forty years later, 
with ite unutterable horrors and ‘ great tribula- 
tion such as was not since the beginning of the 
world to; this time, nor ever shall be,’ we under- 
stand the meaning of this warning to the Jewish 
towns. And it is but a visible type of what will 
befall individuals; and yet over al! Jesus weeps 
as He did over Jerusalem, and desires earnestly 
that they should repent and escape.” In the 
day of judgment — both temporal and final; 


_both now and hereafter. 


16. As sheep in the midst of wolves.— They 
were to be exposed to human malice, and yet they 
were to be umresisting. Wise as serpents. — 





hieroglyphics 
use the serpent as the symbol of wisdom. We 
may understand that they were to be prudent in 
the recognition of danger, and in the choice of 
means for opposing or escaping it—in general 
as to their behavior when in danger. But 
such prudent regard for self-preservation 
is very apt to be accompanied, in men as in 
serpents, with the tricks of low cunning. This 
is forbidden by the other injunction. The word 
rendered ‘harmless,’ better ‘simple ’ (margin 
Rev. Ver.), signifies literally unmixed, and 
hence pure (as pure gold), uncorrupted, and so 
guileless, sincere. They were not to deserve in- 
jury, or afford any pretext for it; and were to 
employ no trickery or other improper means of 
escaping from danger. They must combine 
prudence and simplicity. If the dove alone 
were taken as model, they might become silly 
(Hos. 7: 11); if the serpent alone, they would 
become tricky ” (Dr, Broadus). 


IV. Ilustrative. 


The time would come when Jesus might say 
to His chosen ones, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature;” but 
that time was not yet. The twelve, at the peri- 
od of their first trial mission, were not fit to 
preach the Gospel, or to do good works, either 
among Samaritans or Gentiles. Their hearts 
were too narrow, their prejudices too strong; 
there was too much of the Jew, too little of the 
Christian, in their character. For the catholic 
work of the apostleship they needed a new di- 
vine illumination, and a copious baptism with 
the benignant spirit of love. Suppose these raw 
evangelists had gone intoa Samaritan villege, 
what would have happened? In all probability 
they would have been drawn into disputes on 
the religious differences between Samaritans and 
Jews, in which, of course, they would have lost 
their temper; so that, instead of seeking the sal- 
vation of the people among whom they had come, 
they would rather be in a mood to call down fire 
from heaven to consume them, as they actually 
proposed to do at a subsequent period (Bruce, 
“Training of the Twelve ”’ ). 





RANDOM REMARKS ABOUT CLASS- 
MEETING. 
Wayne Whipple. 
I. 


Oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse.”’ 


66 ANY good Methodists don’t believe 
in Olass-meeting.” Is this a real 
reason or a mere excuse? Oan you finda 
good son who never sups at home and per- 
sistently avoids father’s counsels and moth- 
er’s confidences? It is the class-meeting 
idea, more than any doctrine, that has made 
Methodism what it is— forceful, vital, 
speaking — so different from other “isms.” 
Methodism is Christianity in earnest, The 
Class-meeting is Methodism in earnest. 

Do you ever hear the redundant phrase, 
‘a Olass-meeting Methodist?’? You never 
hear such equivalent repetitions as ‘a 
United States American,” or “ a youthful 
male young man.”” “ Olass-meeting Meth- 
odist’’ is only a way of saying Methodist 
Methodist. A ‘‘ good Methodist who doesn’t 
believe in Olass-meeting”’ should be as im- 
possible to find as a Baptist who doesn’t be- 
lieve in immersion. Other churches, rec- 
ognizing the value of our class-meeting, 
have devised substitutes and stand loyally 
by their imitations. Then shouldn’t we 
proudly cherish the real thing? When we 
cease to believe in that which distinguishes 
the American from other nations, we cease 
to be loyal Americans. It is not her preach- 


ing service, nor her prayer-meeting, nor 
even her revival service, that ma makes our 
church different from all others — it is the 
Olass-meeting. {, When we no longer think 
and do that which makes us Methodists, we 
should stop claiming to be true to our 
mother church. Are our mother’s children 
degenerating ? 


Malden, Mass. 
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wno shadow and 
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to every thing washable— 
Pearline. All the harm comes 
from neglecting it. You can 
get things clean by scrubbing, 
but you wear them out. You 
can wash by main strength, 
but it’s hard work. eartine 
saves. work and wear. It 
saves time and money in all 
you have to do; all you have 
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“TWO DECADES OF METHODISM.” 
=~. Rev. H. L. Hutchins. 


rae ee et a series of papers on the 
| progress of the church in the last two 
decadés was read at the New Haven United 
Ministers’ Meeting before a large number 
of brethren from all denominations, Mon- 
day, Nov. 12, by Rev. A. D. Vail, D. D., of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
subject was, ‘‘ Two Decades of Methodism.” 
Dr. Vailids pastor of one of the largest 
Methodist. churches in the city and is now 
on the fifth year of his service. He is one 
of the most scholarly and well-read men of 
our New Haven ministry. His paper was a 
remarkably comprehensive and complete 
presentation of his subject. 


Methodism as a Great Machinery 


or an organized system for the salvation of men. 
From the begining the key of Methodism has 
been found in this idea that Christianity is 
primarily asystem of activities for the salva- 
tion of men, and incidentally and secondarily a 
system of doctrine and ethics. Naturally such 
a system could develop a great machinery with 
many Officers. The individual minister is made 
subordinate to the system. 

But Methodism has a very simple organiza- 
tion. First, you find ths local church, presided 
over by a minister in charge, sent there for one 
year atatime. To keep this local church faith- 
ful to the methods, spirit and orders of the de- 
nomination, it is visited and examined quar- 
terly by a presiding elder, who ranks as pastor, 
and is the representative of the Bishop. A group 
of two hundred or three hundred of these pas- 
tors make an Annual Conference, which exam- 
ines into the character and usefulness of its 
ministers, and this is presided over by one of 
the Bishops, who makes the annual appoint- 
ments. Each of these Annual Conferences elects 
a private member of its own body to go to the 
General Conference of five hundred or more del- 
egates, which meets every four years, examines 
into the usefulness and character of the Bishops, 
makes laws and interprets them, acts as a court 
of final appeal, and elects the various editors and 
secretaries of our benevolent societies. The 


body now includes 220 laymen. The Bishops | 


have ho part in the discussions or voting, and 
only speak by invitation. This body reviews 
the administration of each Bishop during the 
four years, and can reverse his decisions and 
rebuke any unwise or unrighteous actions. A 
few statistics taken from official records will 
show that during the past twenty years Meth- 
odism has more than doubled the number of its 
ministers and members. 


Churches. Ministers. Members. 
1870 «=: 25,278 15,076 2,499,062 
1880 «= 39,278 22,582 8,574,485 
1801 6,465 39,042 5,383,994 
ToraL vor THE WoRLD. 
10-77, 181 46,271 6,505,667 


The Methodist part of the population in 1870 
was 1 to each 15; in 1880, 1 to each 14; and in 
1890, 1 to each 11. 

Methodism has given much attention to home 
and foreign missions in the last twenty years. 
We received, in 1872, $666,326; in 1892 and 93, 
$1,196,608. We now have 24 fields, with 581 mis- 
sionaries, 489 native ordained preachers, 1,454 
local preachers, about 70,000 members, and 50,- 
000 probationers. We have 20 foreign mission- 
ary theological schools. Our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized about this 
period and recognized by the General Confer- 
ence 10°1872. In their last report they showed 
145 missionaries and 388 schools, and raised last 
year $277,289. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1880, and raised last 
year $169,185. 

We note with pleasure the increased numbor 
of our educational institutions, their higher 
standards, broader scope, and larger endow- 
ments. {t has been a period of splendid giving. 
Several of our colleges have received large en- 
dowments, A great American University has 
been planned at Washington, D. O. We should 
note here the origin and marvelous development 
of the Chautauqua idea, born in the brain of 
John H. Vincent, and made possible by the 
money of Lewis Miller, the loyal Methodist. 
The Epworth League is the child of this period, 
and the movement antedates the Christian En- 
deavor by five or six years. In a little over 
twenty years our Church Extension Society has 
aided in building over 9,000 churches. 

Another child of this period that has shown 
wonderful possibilities has been called among us 
the Forward Movement. In many of our larger 
cities old down-town churches nearly empty have 
been filled and the largest public halls hired and 
used for evangelistic meetings in the old-time 
way. The university settlements and the dea- 
conesses, or sisters of the poor, join in this line 
ot work, Another jon has come to 
the front recently (1890) in the interest of our 
weaker and debt-burdened churches: All of the 
Methodist churches of a city unite as the “ City 


Evangelization Union ” to aid these churches 
with good advice-and good interest-paying 


covered with permanen’ 
rpm sdgecerrs ooh ow! gant aE gamers 


summer Our ple meet 
ith.and hear here our ablest men. 
Methodism as a Form of Christian Life or Expcr'- 


Mxperience has always been a favorite word 


along this line of experimental religion. Today 
as much as ever the need of regeneration and the 
witness of the Spirit are taught in our pulpits. 
Religion as a heart-experience makes up the sub- 

prayer-meetings. In the matter of 
sanctification, the larger part of our people do 
not subscribe to what seems to us the ertreme 
ideas of Christian holiness. 


Methodism as a System of Doctrines. 


Here we have no progress or change, and no 
need to change. We have an idea that we have 
the best system of doctrine under the sun, and 
that our fathers found the true standpoint for 
the study of Biblical theology. Since we dropped 
fourteen of the Articles from the 39, we are 
down to bed-rock. Methodism has had sev- 
eral serious divisions, but always along the line 
of church polity. Our creed is built after the 
granite order and has no natural cleavage. Con- 
sequently we have no heretics in our theological 
seminaries, nogreat church triale, Mr. Wesley 
used to insist that his preachers have large liber- 
ty of investigation and thinking so long as they 
did not bring their speculations and doubts into 
the pulpit. in the matter of eschatology we sus- 
pect that many of our preachers could not state 
their beliefs in the old terminology while yet 
using the very words of Scripture. 


Methodism as a Church Polity. 


Our great leaders have always claimed that 
there is no model New Testament church; that 
Christ left it without organization 
that it might adapt itself to new and special 
conditions. We have probably passed the period 
of division and separation. The tides and cur- 
rent are now set towards union. There is no 
good reason why the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, should not be united to make one 
grand church with 3,500,000 members. 

Twenty years have witnessed the coming of 
the laymen into the law-making body of the 
church. Twoare now elected trom every Con- 
ference, and it is probable that ina few years 
they will equal the ministers. They are more 
conservative and less ready to change the Disci- 
pline. 

There has been a growing tendency within 
this period to build larger churches, and much 
attention is given to improved architecture. 

With these large churches has come the need 
of paid assistants to ministers. There are some 
burning questions under this head. Ecclesiastical 
politics is one. We havea few offices that are 
easy and respectable, with good salaries attached, 
such as the office of Bishop, Secretary, Editor, 
and Book Agent. For these fifty offices we have 
at least five hundred men who would be willing 
to take them. These men have their friends. 
As these offices are filled every four years, there 
is developed among us a class of politicians. A 
few men can make us trouble in this line. 

The woman question has been, and will for 
some time be,a burning one. It is theoretical 
rather than practical. No one has any idea that 
if women were made eligible to election to Gen- 
eral Conference, more than two or three would 
ever appear there. 

The power of the Bishops is a question of very 
great interest among us. Our constitution gives 
to our Bishops very good powers, and the checks 
are moral rather than ecclesiastical. The wisest 
and best of men cannot always be trusted thus, 
The feeling is growing among us that no Bishop 
ought to be allowed to make appointments with- 
out the consent and approval of the presiding 
elders. Others think the time of service ought 
to be limited. 

As to the time of pastoral! service, two decades 
have witnessed a very great change in its exten- 
sion from three to five years. The change was 
made suddenly and by votes of the West. Now 
that it is made, it does not satisfy them. Lffort 
will be made to remove the time limit and sur- 
round it with restrictions, so that while every 
minister still receives his appointment for one 
year, yet it may be renewed indefinitely 
by vote of the Conference. Others believe it 
would be better to return to the three years’ 
* Methodism as a Religious Cult. 


From the beginning of American Methodism 
it has had little sympathy with ritualism in 
worship. In England many of our larger 
churches have kept up the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer in the morning, but not in the 
evening, services. Warmth, fervor and freedom 
have been more to us than the most splendid 
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mong us. We are not conscious of any change 
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at 
hymns with their bright, happy expressions of 
Christian feeling and so little of the old sense 
of personal responsibility to God and man. We 
do not often sing “A charge to keep I have,” 
but “I’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” 
Methodism as a Teacher of Ethics or Applied 
Christianity. 

The two decades have shown a distinct ad- 
vance in this respect. The old theory, under 
which m&ny of us were trained, was that if a 
man is soundly converted to God his morals will 
take care of themselves. But ethics must be 
taught; the law of love must be applied by the 
teacher to matters of our daily life. Weare be- 
ginning to learn how largely men must be told 
their duty. The churches are looking for men 
who have the head and heart wisdom and cour- 
age to tell them their duty. 

Our church in the matter of temperance has 
boldly declared that license implies sin, Every 
minister who now comes into our Conferences 
must pledge himself to abstain from the use of 
tobacco. 

As to duties of the church, we teach that the 
church is to be the savior of society. Many of 
our young men are earnest students of Social- 
ism, We must save society or we shall lose 
many of these saved men. 

The two decades have been marked by a dis- 
tinct advance of that feeling of active Christian 
brotherhood towards other great divisions of 


sing the noble hymn of Timothy Dwight —“ 
love Thy — Lord!” —— 


New Haven, Conn, 








The desire to praise God is by all means to be 
sedulously cultivated. It implies much hum- 
bleness of mind and very considerable unselfish- 
ness. It Includes a faith that sees God in the 
things that occur. Only the ripest and richest 
Christians are constantly in praise. Pau! slips 
in asign of this dis tion on almost every 
page of his episties, vid can scarce conclude 
a — however loaded it may be with trouble, 
without breaking out into a triumphant note. 
J LAs heart finds it easy to clap hands and 
ply wings. 


“Commend 





to Your 
Honorable Wife” 


—Merchant of Venice. 
and tell her that I am composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 
purest of all cooking fats; that 
my name is 


O[(olene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion, 
Iam to be found everywhere in 


the church. The question of comity in the 

= a is a serious one to us. Twenty years aha —ã ‘a 
ve brought us where we can sit down togeth- 

er with our brethren and discuss these ques- The 0. 6. Cewneen 

tions calmly and with reference to the Company, 

of God's Kingdom. Of course we have @ p CHICAGO, 

suppose every provision an ° Boston, 
eoy in the Bible reterriug to the kingdom of ——— 
God means Methodism; but we are learning to Portions, 
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Of any desired pattern made to order. 
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How Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather? 
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A 
added comfort an 


ences free of charge and 
satisfaction in every pa: 


for WARM AIR ONLY 


If unsatisfactorily, why not learn what the 

MAGEE PURN. ch would do for you in 
lessened coal bills? 

We send descriptive circular with refer- 

monantes perfect 

cular. 


MAGEE 


BOSTON HEATER 


and the MAGEE 
COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each 
received The Highest Award at World’s 
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Fair, Chicago. 
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32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
86 Lake Street, Chicago 
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MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
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242 Water St., New York 
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| ourist Tickets 


VERY LOW RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 
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Pa, ae of this section. —— with 
Ligh ors from the pep pair em last 
had entered W. 


summer, he 
Seisken ky’ tik eypnaie covnrte, kad. quickly 
il the other world. He died 1s 

had ots full of courage and hope. 


East Burke.—Revy. 1. P. Chase,the district vres- 
assisted 


ident Rey. C. P. Taplin in or- 
ganizing aa Epworth cha with 22 
members and a promising outlook for an imme- 


diate increase. The work on this charge is 
prospering. 


, hg peony « Pipow ener yt ed Chase 22 
the young peo) parsonage o' 
Mon evening of each week to study the Bi 
ble. More than twenty have responded to 
invitation, and a interest is —2 is 
the study of the Word.. Several of these are 
students at the St. Johnsbury Academy. 


h League.—The St. Johns Dis- 
binet sr an enthusiastic 








cionay of Bd of church work. 
— he rio poopie oan of this b pines oo 


Pal ,D.D pastor { St. Paul’ et. be : 
—— . D, ° ul’s M. ure 
city, del \vered his famous lecture on 
"fe Die Rev. —— * — * — 
uu ro 
Grace a Church, ad * and dolig ted bis i hu once 
nn en an 
from hegtening to eng. he lestunt 
— This has been visited with 
the greatest rv be gd nown here for The 
Methodist societies beld 


pea mary meetings for the Schanee wt eee 1a 


gous Sane Se pees Se &@ good work Wiel done 
in the — believers and the conver- 
sion of those outside, Not the least in the 
to the success of the 


evening of last week. Some of * con 


are non-residents 

young people — A— ere 
n now 

school from Plainfeld fs ¢ member or probe- 

tioner, About 25 have ned the M ist 

Church on probation, and 8 have united with 

the Congregational O 


arch, 
RETLAW. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


church had a grand jubilee on 
semi-centennial anniversary 

Nov. 18 and 19. The Pastor Mitten love- feast 
7, Pestes iller; “The Divine 

Plan for Gospel 020 by the ” wes the sub: 


of the sermon at 10.20 - At py note I el er, 
after which the ‘Sum convened. In 
the evening an excellen — was preao 

by Rev. J. L. Felt, during whose rate here 


t wrath of men and devils was so over- 
ruled our chapel’s destruction by the in- 


cend 's torch made a to secure a much 
more el * location, and win favor vee 
God an so that during the year that w 


had no no church fi fifty souls were born'of the Spirit 
and came into tellowship with this society. 

On day , aftera6o’clock dinner, 
William Mercer, for several years the very effi- 
cient Banday-school cuparintendexts, pened the 
post-prandial exercises in the audience-room, 


welcoming all, ——22 many old e 
——— and announcing let . Tecsived trom 
lormer — follows po OC. A. Chase 
(1848), — gg Manet ge ath G.W. 
kk (62 man ('62), James Thurs- 
ton (72), N — 66), BH. Bradford ('80), 
* 5 — — , James 
opper an . vens 
preachers Bay have gone out from the local 
church. Mrs, Dr. James Lathrop, of Dover, was 
announced as having been fifty years ago the wife 
of the Methodist who, being shut ont 
of ro yeas phe han the wy try —— gar Rag 
as a tield for evangelistic e 
This lad ay eld the times 


ago, as 
family of ‘Ave her her husband receivi: -i,~ od 
they all told — but by the blessing of 
As along, souls were saved, a societ 
— , an "God was honored. Revs. 


trina (a supply in 45), J na fa) ana * 


H. B. Co 34 
), were, 
greet by the audience with the ~ Wey at 
ned was soem, each seioteing in the assurance 
that the latter-day glo exceed that of 
old if each will do y iis aang. In response to the 
pastor's call Judge Cate, tor ‘the townsmen very 
—— assurance that our churo 
mar needed here, and — won ne by —X 
our peri ‘ar m hinder- 
ing others X bad boon an — * to all other 
—* Asesbexy, and will continue so 
~ Te neighbors came in to say good words 
ood ot pr pe, Orin, ss 
us 
pee — —8 all givin 


mont hearty and kindly fellows iD. 
bitt, t Church, ex- 
sod i iis det bs tnat we. nave basiuec to 


ples to stick to and 

stick to them; * pce yal yee rowed 
own, an 

a Rt” tor the service of t Chiist fn and 


h their own church. Revs. R. BE. Bisbee 
frase “Wowbaryport —_ J. W. Bean ene 
brook » 7 

unig Mrs. EB. O. Perkins, of the 

— = board sakes ae m of _ 
ional merit. ‘Pastor w remar 

—* outlined the history of this 

ch The quartet led the co tion in 


writien for occa- 
of this seciety; and 
Spey ay remarks by 
T. W Tans peesident of the » * Blest be 
a Wie pes tang. and so closed this golden an- 


Pastor R. B. M much credit to 
the Epworth Mallalieu —— for 
erendly work of the jubilee occa- 
sion. the good work of this ve soseny 








it is — at tn Carte of resource 
and a labors the present incumbent 
aOa Tee wits Gave moves bebe 2 ews. 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— Rev. Dr. Dor- 
chester fener an address on ‘“‘Romanism and 


— South District. 


Boston, First Church. — The pastor, Rev. ©. L. 
Goodell, — into church 
fellowship within the past two months. 


Boston, Bromfield St. — Eleven persons were 
received into the church last Sunday, four of 
whom were Chinamen. One of the ater was 
baptized. 1 Dr. L. B. Bates, pastor. 


South Boston, Dorchester St. Church. — me 
4 0’clock on Tbaukeg!ving Day Bishop Foste: 
preached the sermon at the —— ion of this 
new church. ne rp Meee Se 2, Drs. B. Bates 
and J. H. Mansfield bad secpoutveey ta toe 

afternoon and evening services. Special serv- 
ices are to yo poke: throu bh the wi and next 
eo Tye A fall RNx — Shaken, 
will appear mums Geek Navarian, 


St. John’s, South Boston. — The South Boston 
Bulletin of Dec. 1 publishes the sermon by Rev. 
W. T. Perrin, pastor of this church, delivered at 
the union service held in Hawkes Unitarian 
Church on Thanksgiving Day. 


Jamaica Plain, ft. Andrew’s.— Last Sunday 


he altar. Ministers 
——— —— with the candidates, and the serv- 


** lecture co — fa Magy bm 


it’ Vino Vinesut’ b iven Sella ad taeaitaaien 
— & del bata ures— one eech on so er 
With tee megs — —— dict 

humor aS cal power, Mr. Vincent 
is an i terary and biographical 
Be 


The District Sunday-school convention, held 
Nov. 15, was not so successful in numbers as in 
ualit; —* —* TT O — — —* 
ham, T. C. Martin ge . 

Hitchcock and Miss Bertha Vella, in the after- 
noon, were of a high order and worthy of these 
eminent Sunday-school workers. Revs. Geo. H. 
OUlarke and W. T. Perri 


bs +4 one on “‘ Essentials to Successful Teac 
he other on “The Practical Value of the 
Spirit in Christian Work.”’ 


iced Steric eno poe pan 
c a fa ng abou 

abundant in good works and we have reports of 
steady improvement in the condition and pros- 
pects of the church. 


Laurel St.— Revival services with excellent 
pa of success are being held. Rev. J. P. 
a pre.ched the — iving sermon at 
hurch on “ Why P Do Not Go to 
Thanksgiving Service.” J.D. P. 


Boston North District. 





te A 2 most —— —— oh 
[omen try d people, ae ations average 
110 to Rev. A. W Nelson, pastor. 


Worcester, ag Ohureh. — Rev. J. D. 
Pickles, the ‘pastor, has a series of Sun- 
da —— sermons wit. the general title, 
Faith, or Pivotal Men in Charoh 
History,” —9* be given as follows: “Nov. 25. 
“ John of the Golden Mouth; or, Piety in — 
—2* Dec, 2, “John the —— or, t 
is of the English Reformation; ” Dec. 
— the Theologian ; or, Truth Systematized ;’ 
tinea 9 John t Dreamer; or, Trath Drama- 
ie 6,*John the Revivalist ; or, =n 





Worcester, Trinity. = * quiet, but most en- 
ng revival werk has been going on the 
weeks, resulting in about thirty in- 
tes the way of salvation. The 5* has 
been assisted by his brother, Rev, F. H. Pickles, 
of St. John, N. B. His services have been high- 
ly appreciated by those who have heard him, 
= he has left J lasting impression for good 
nm those who have listened to his sermons and 
dresses, Sunday evening, Nov. 18, & special 
service was held in the in ts of those ready 
to come in on probation; aud ee were thus 
received. Rev. F. H. Pickles gave them a most 
timely and earnest address on “ How to Conserve 
and op the Christian Life.” He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Dr. Wm. Burt, of Italy, who had 
given in the mornings winning and eloquent 
sermon on Paul in Rome, supplementing it with 
a brief but most interesting account of our own 
— in Rome and throughout Italy. Dr. —3 
also urged upon the converts thoroughness and 
steadiness in upbuilding Christian character. 
After the addresses the pastor presented to each 
the Probationer’s Handbook and then assigned 


Leominster.— Sunday, Nov. 25, was a day of 
special interest with this church. A Thanksgiv- 
ing service was held in Oe evening. On the 

platform was arranged amid the flowers a large 
qua uantity of fruits, vegetables and 

hese were afterwards put at the dis 
Mercy and Help de ment of the ue. 
the morning service there was a =a of all 
the family of the church. The 
an appropriate sermon from the text: * t whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named,” 
A Junior ue has been organized and is 
soma + Ay ri with a mem hip of abou 65. 
hey had t social at the parsonage re- 
cently. The — collection will exceed 
former years. Nov. 18 was devoted to the sub- 
ject of class-meetings, with great 5 ay one 
— tothe church. The pastor, Rev. C 
mage, has gone to Saginaw, Mich., where is 
wite is seriously ill at the home of her father. 


Sudbury.— Rev. W. G. Seaman, who is pur- 
suing a post-graduate course in Boston Uni- 
pom Hy is energetically carrying on his pastor- 
al work in this church. The congregations are 
large and increasing, the Epworth League is at 
work, and the Sunday-school is unwontedly 
successful. Every Sunday morning a number 
of the brethren drive to outlying tricts and 
bring children into the Sunday-school. 


Lowell, — Church.— Rev. Hugh Mont- 
— > hing to crowded audiences 
every Sunday evening, and the religious inter- 
est is a rising tide. 


East Pepperell. — Rev. Geo. Sanderson is — 
py in his work. His congregations, so says a 
recent visitor, are exceedingly good, evidencing 


[Continued on Page 16.) 











MAKE SURE 


that the figure of 
a woman as here 
indicated, 
PRINTED IN RED, 
is on the label of 
every box of 


| mec SI eon 


Trias quanti 
None other is genuine. bo powt=pa post-paid, i Wo” 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 lohn Sty NewYork 












VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 
A TYPICAL NUTRITIVE STIMULANT. 


This delicione alhment-ry wine contains che. 
HT} Pe h'ch i 
wail te i tyes neers oF guid food ood 
remain on the stomach. 
IN de CHAPOTEA is 
a cated & cous tu pial 
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and to mils. 
Cancers an‘ Uloeration the Stomach 
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Don’t Pay Money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is m ‘onom- 
ical than a liquid,because cones = 


ntrated, 
and housekee wil 
cheaper to pers i find it much 


BUY 
— COMPANY’S 
xtract of Beef, 
The genuine has 
this signature on ⁊ i 
the jar, in blue: — 




















None Such Mince 


IE 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 


Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
' MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





MSS, WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


. Inaddition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four week} 


for 1895, we wish, if possible,to raise their alread 


. 8. papers 
y superior literary »tandard to a still ister _— 


n order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 56 prizes o 
$200.00 108 to Logg each. All other desirable articles sent us will be accepted and paid for at * 
Witte Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete in any one or more classes. 

rite immediately ge we which give awards, terms of call, classification and general in- 

Earnest, Christ jans, especially coe as are actively engaged in work with 
children and young > owen are invited to correspond. Address, 

DAVID C.COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept.,36 Washington St.,Chicago. 


(ar Weare offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Particu- 


ars and samples on application. 





A“Cya yTAU OR ox A” 


BUILT OF OAK rouisweD ann 
BACK. THE SEA 


Ge a“ Cyperstus 


DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. Oe ODORLESS. HEiGnT, 3 
30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON gg =e LASTS 12 HOURS. 


OR aChautavg! UO sk FRE 


reer, DIA. OF ORIN Bia incness Waren SO 


Most porurar orm ev Buh Bias. — oo 


t —— me BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED ty 


INI 
en BE Cu * Free, 


Os SPATER FRE, 





Comainarion 





wwony gue Teter Se 
———— — — * 
— 0 een can Remit $10,00 


MOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUA ORDER, 


Tre Lanxin Soap Mra. C · Burge hy , 











Important to Commercial Travelers. 





On and after December 1, Baggage Agents of 
the B. & O. R. R. Co, will accept coupons trom 
mileage books issued by B. & O. R. R., P. & W. 
R’y, B. & O. 8. W. R’y, and Valley R’y of Ohio, 
in payment for excess baggage charges, ‘at their 
face value, 2 cents each. This arrangemént will 
not include B. & O. Mileage Books @ndorsed, 
“good only on B. & O.,” B. & O. Southwestern 
Mileage Advertising Books, nor books older 
than one year from date of issue. 





$8.00 TO CALIFORNIA 
os ee prise of of one double berth in Tourist Sleeping 


This is on ‘ths famous “ Phillips-Reck Island 
Excursions,” and cars run through from Boston wi 
change, on fast train, leaving B Boston pe rey 

rite for mk ee full 
¥. EBA LOOMIS —S— 8 
8. JON SEBASTIAN, G A. Chicago,” 





CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen yeere of experiance 3 handling Cali 
Island Bxcurstone are are the Hock 


best. 
it Cars, with upholstered seats, 
trains, under the nal dance of a 


bpm 
ager, ingare’ a quick and pfeasant trip” Pleeptag’ Sr 


$6. 
Gar leaves Boston Tu cago. 
th 
ns fe only ine throug Balt 





via Boenic y Route os &R. 
Lake to San Francisco and 
For rates, berth reservations or tnformation, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange Bt. Buffalo, N, Xx. 


A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ye 
A. Phillips & Co.” 111 8. 9th Bt. Philadel — 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark 8t., Chicago, Dl 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, |. ° 
G. P. A., Chicaite. 





AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 
fonch canvaasing for! * 
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Mare. WINSLOW’s Syevr has been used for 


Sooraine 
slays allsin, gues wind’ the — = the gums, 
for ‘Pwenty-five cents a bottle. 


= 





Dean's] Pills absolutely cure Rheumatism 
and N : vegetable. Safe. 


STRONG’S 
SANITARIUM, 


ede Bocingy, 5. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year, 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
etc. . 

Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity —all 
baths and all remedial appilanoes. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Meeting of the auxiliaries of the Lynn District 
W. H.M.8. at the Immigrants’ Home, East 











Boston, &. m, and p. m., Dec. 6 
Dedication of the M.E.Oburch at BE. Candia, 

N, H., p. m. and eve., Dec. 6 

ConPRRENCE. PLACE. Time. BrisHop. 


New England, Salem, Mass., April 3, Merrill. 


N.B. Southern, Providence, R.1. “ 3, Walden. 
New York, Kingston, N. Y., “ 8, Newman. 
New York Bast, —— Conn. “ 3, Warren. 
New Hampshire, Concord, N. H., “ 10, Merrill. 
Vermont, Waterbury, Vt., “ 10, Foss. 
Northern N. ¥., Herkimer, N. Y., “ 10, Mallalieu. 
Troy, Saratoga Sp’gs, N.Y... 17, Walden. 
Maine, Saco, Me., May %, Bowman 
East Maine, "Bucksport, Me., “ 9, Bowman 





POQST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
The address of Rev. J. Albert Corey, Presiding Elder 
of Lewiston District, after Dec. 12, will be 2% Highland 
Ave., Auburn, Me. 





Money Letters from Nov. 26 to Dec 3. 

F. EB. Briggs, Bates & Morse. ©. W. Coleman, 
Mrs. C. 8. Cutler, L. Av Chapman. Mrs. J. P. Dennis, 
Joseph H Diw. Fi , Mrs. M. A. Farwell, A. 
M. Farnhan. A. A. Gardner. "Thos. Haworth, W. B. 
Heath, Mrs. L. H. Hosley. T. 8. Knowlton, Mrs. 
J,D. Lombard. R. ©, Miller, Mrs. V. F. Mallaliew. W. 
H, Patten, ©. A, Plumer. J. A. L. Rich, Mrs. J. 
R. Talbot. H. L. Wriston, W. A. Warden. 








A SUGGESTION, — A substantial and attractive holl- 
day gift is the little volume," Thoughts for the Thoughbt- 
ful,” by Adelaide 8. Seaverns, brought out this year, in 
addition to the red and blue-grav bindings, in white with 
gilt edges in a box, and in full levant, with red under 
gold edges, boxed. Cuan ces R. Magus, 38 Bromfield St., 
has a full supply. 

BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING.— On Monday, Dec. 
10, there will be a discussion of “The Advisability of 
Adopting the Annuity Plan for the Aid of Superannuated 
and Other Conference Claimants.” Affirmative opened 
by Rev J. H. masholy, D. D.; negative opened by Mr. 
A. 8. Weed. 








W. HH. M.S. — The literature of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Society may be obtained of the N. BE. 
Conference nding Secretary, Mrs. 8. W. Floyd, 
6 Morrison 8t,, W. Somerville, Mass, Leaflets distrib- 
uted gratuitously. 





THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB, ©. L. A., 
are to go to Connecticut and New York city for the 
Christmas vacation, and would be glad to make 
engagements for cofidefts. Address Concert and 
Lecture League, No. 19% Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Marriages 


Seen ae ee a 2; SE, 


‘eS eas Of MS Morton Street, 


— —In — gan, Mae —* fl by Par: on: 


NOWLAN — DsLON' in Wes — 5* ae. 1, by 
Rey. 8. H. N 
MB, sad —* —— —— eymouth. 
wanes -— E B— In * ‘Chatham, Nov. 
pre 7 oS. K. 
* _——— Nickerson and 











QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Boston East District — FourTs QuaRTer. 


DEC. 
16, Lynn, Trinity. 23, Danvers, Tapleyville. 
1, “ 8. Lake's. 26, Chelsea, Mt. Bellingham. 
2, Malden, Linden Ch. 27, Beverly. 
30, Peabody. 

JAN, 
1, Marblehead 19, Basex & Hamilton. 
4, Swampscott. 93, B. Boston, Meridian St. 
6, Wakefield. %, Medford, First Charch. 
9, Lynn, Common 8t. 26, Lynn, Broadway. 
10, Stoneham. 26, Middleton. 
14, Ipswich, 27, Saugus Centre. 
16, Salem, Wesley Church. 30, Revere. 
ited Lafayette 8t. 31, Melrose. 

FEB. 
3, Melrose. 14, Malden, Belmont Ch. 
4, Dorr Memorial. 16, Byfield. 


6, BE. Boston, Sara oga St. 16, East Gloucester. 
%* “ Orient Heights. 17, Reading. 
9, Malden, Centre Ch. 21, Lynn, St. Paul's. 
10, a m, Lynn, South 8t. %, a m, N’yport, Wash’n St. 
0pm, “ Maple at. 4, Dp m,! “ — People’s 0. 
%, Lynn, Lakeside Oh. 
97, Gloucester, Prospect 8t. 
28, East Saugus. 


13, Lynn, South Bt. 


MARCH. 

3, Topsfield. 18, Winthrop. 

3, Malden, Faulkner Ch. 14, Malden, Maplewood Ch. 
4, Cliftondale, 16, Medford, Wellington Ch, 


6, Chelsea, Walnut St. 
7, Lynn, Boston Bt, 
9, Riverdale. 


16, Bradford. 
17, a m, Ballardvale, 
17, p m, Law’nce, Parker 8t. 
10, a m, Bay View. 19, Wilmington. 
10, p m, Riverdale. 20, Rockport. 
11, Melrose, Pratt Memorial. 21, Medford, Trinity Oh. 
12, Lyng, Highlands Oh. 23, North Andover. 
24, Groveland. 

DEAR BRETHREN : Let not the benevolent collections 
be neglected because of hard times ; these make them 
all the more important, Iam glad for the spirit of re- 
vival in many charges. Let us pray and work for 
great victories. I send out this plan of the fourth 
quarter as early as possible that there may be suffi- 
clent notice of the conferences, If changes are needed, 
they can be made to open dates if timely notice is given. 
I will repeat the notices by mail. 


269 Maple 8t., Lynn, Mass. J. 0, Kwow as, 





Dover District — FourTH QUARTEK. 
DEC, 
Tuftonboro’, 20, eve, 90,a m. N. Wakefield, 30, eve. 
East Wolfboro’, 30, Moultonville, 31, eve, watch 
Pm. meeting. 
JAN, 
Milton Mills, 4, V6, 6, eve. “Hav’'ll, ist C., 18, éve, 20.4 m. 
Wolfboro’ J., 6, eve, 6, a m. * $4 C.,, 19, eve, 20, eve. 
Brookfield, 6, p m. Lowell, Centralv’le, 21, eve. 
Epping, 12, eve, 13, a m. Law'nce—St. Mark’s, M4,eve; 
Raymond, 13, eve, l4,eve. At. Paul's, 26, eve, 27,p mj; 
B. Candia, 13,p m,14,pm. Garden St., 25, eve, 27, am; 
Haverhill 8t., 27, eve, 28, eve, 
FEB, 

North Danville, 17, a m. 

Bandown, 17, p m 

Hampstead, 17, eve, 18, eve. 
Exeter, 6, eve. Hav’'l, Grace, 24, a m, 26, eve. 
South Newmarket, 7, Merrimacp’t, 23, eve, 24, p m 

eve. and eve. 
Greenland, 9,eve,10,am. Amesbury, 26, eve. 
Hampton, 8, eve, 10, eve. Salisbury, 27, eve. 

Smithtown, %, eve. 

MARCH, 

Auburn, 16, eve, 17, a m. 

Chester, 17, p m and eve. 
East Rochester, 8, eve. Somersworth, %, 25, eve. 
Portsmouth, 10, 11, eve, Dover, 27, eve, 31. 

N.B. It is 1mPoORTANT that all reports be ready in 
writing for this conference; that all nominations 
for officers and standing committees be ready ; that 
the financial situation be inas good shape as possible. 
Push our church jodicals everywhere, and earnestly 


we Sells all —* * on church benevolences. See 
M. B. Society — 


Methuen, 2, eve, 3. 
E. Kingston, 4, eve. 
Kingston, 6, eve. 


Newmarket, 2, eve, 3. 
Rochester, 7, eve. 


Norazis, P. B. 








Holiday Compliments. 





The subscribers Have now the best Potter play lay -y pf things in China, Glass and Lamps, for 


bye gifts, gle — from Lyte, 


rom the 


Aus' 
Viator wil fa will find —— in 8* — — — 


ae of England, France, Germany 


rers. 


= Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor). Rich China and Class 


Brie a brac. 


- Glassware Department (2d floor). 

' Lamp Department, also Parian Statuary (Callery floor). 
Dinner Set Department (3d floor). Extensive exhibit. 
Tea Wate and Stock Patterns (4th floor). 


Plant Pots 


and Pedestals, Boston Views China, Um- 


brella Holders, Vienna Class, Loving Cups, Toilet Ware, 


etc., (Main.floor). 


stock at this season of the year was never larger, more valuable and comprehensive than 
how, and weare not undersold on equal ware, if we know it. 


— wishing to avoid the rush later on can select now, and have deliveries secured at dates 


nant | a teed et noel 


ters, 25c., 50c. 2 $1.00, on the 2d floor, for the closing out of odd pieces and rem- 
ual values 


INSPECTION INVITED. 





"Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


* Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 








has great advantages. 


$2.00. 


The most important question of the hour is this : 
Cant make a generous showing Christmas morning 
on an expenditure of $27 


Read the answer in the engraving. Here is the same pattern of Old 
English Olothes Tree that formerly sold at $3.00. As a Christmas gift it 


It is practical; it will be in daily use; it gives unexpected pleasure; 
it helps furnish the house; it will last a lifetime; it is twice as much as 
the same amount of money will buy elsewhere. 





PAINE’S FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST, - - BOSTON. 











You Cannot 


R, L. Stevenson, W. 
iz 





FRE 





What You Buy 


— 
(Companion 


FOR 1895 


All the stories and articles in it by such famous 
contributors as Mr. Gladstone, Rudyard Kipling, 
D. Howells, 
Barrie and J. T. Trowbridge, are written 
expressly for and printed exclusively in 


The Youth’s Companion. 
— —— — 


Favorite Features. 


Contributions by Two Daughters of Queen Victoria; Short 
Stories; Adventure Stories; 
Noted People; Papers on Art and Artists; Articles on Science, 
Natural History and Hygiene; Papers by American Admirals; 
Opportunities for Boys; Football, Fishing and Camping; Edi- 
torials ; Poems; Selections ; Children’s Page ; Fine I! lustrations. 


New Subscribers who send T 8 
$1.75 at once will receive The I 
Companion Free to Jan. 1, 0 95 
1895, and for a full year from that date. This special offer includes 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


| 


Get Elsewhere. 


Mark Twain, 


Travellers’ Tales; Anecdotes of 




















- McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


David, 
isabey, 


lished in a magazine, 


Features for 1805. 


NAPOLEON 


His arduous youth, lightning-like rise to greatness, marvelous campaigns, 
achievements as a ruler, Elba, Waterloo, St. Helena, With a great gallery of 
portraits, 80 of Napoleon, showing him at all ages, from youth till death, 
painted mostly from the life by 


Defaroche, 
Lefevre, 


and many other artists, and 100 portraits of the ‘men and women of his time, 
and pictures of|battle-fields, etc. The greatest Napoleon collection ever pub- 


Creuze 
Appliani, 


Cerard, 
Cros, 


The Eight Napoleon Numbers, $). 








Rudyard Kipling 


A new Jungle story in the January number, 
and other stories. 
“ St. Ives.” -A novel of Na- 
Stevenson. puictats Ware in Opti. 
Another article on Mr. 
Drummond. Moody, and other articles. 
(with many portraits). By 
Archibald Forbes. 
How I wrote 
Beatrice Harraden. ,, Ghipe that Pass 


in the Night.” 


Bismarck 





LINCOLN 


A complete series of portraits and an anecdotal story of his life from living 
men who knew him, will begin in an early issue. 


SHORT STORIES 
sete ——— 


* ding” . 
Sosl rel Chandler Harris and many 2 nent 


* best pero deus SCIENCE 
© Heart of a: er; The Making of Dia- 


In 
A1 ne lection ae Medicines "The Telegraph and 
Oable Systems of the World. 


HUMAN DOCUMENTS. 


Portraits of Famous Men and Women at different 
ages. 


Gladstone, Lincoln, Bismarck, 
Lowell, Farrar, Tolstol, 


cents a copy; $1.00a year, 
Liberal commission paid to Agents to get Subscriptions. 


8.8. McCLURE, Ltd., 49 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Our Book Table, 
“hy sam date ft Pisxira. in hwo Worumes . 


pclagey aA Yanik tLe neon 
of the season is this two-volame life of our New 
England poet. Some time prior to his death 
Mr. Whittier became satisfied that a biography 
would appear after his departure, and he was 
concerned that any account of that sort should 








him especially the names of his correspondents, 
some of whom he felt sure had preserved his 
letters. This mine proved unexpectedly rich. 
Nearly all his correspondents had preserved his 
letters, making the supply of biographical ma- 
terial both sbundant and excellent. The letters, 
always brief and chatty, are extremely readable. 
They throw important light upon his home life, 
his occupations, his poems, and his efforts in 
behalf of reform. They prove to be a run- 
ning commentary on the antislavery movement. 
He was with George Thompson in the riot days, 
as well as in his later visite here. He was an 
important writer in the National Dra of Wash- 
ington, in whose columns some of the word- 
battles of the time were fought and where Mrs. 
Btowe’s “Uncle Tom” first appeared. To this 
paper he drew several women writers who had 
been hitherto uurecognized. He had his day 
also inthe Atlantic Monthly, where he was re- 
ceived with favor and performed yeoman’s 
service for literature and righteousness. These 
elegant volumes will be prized by all the lovers 
of Whittier. It does one good to read after a 
man whose conscience amid the quicksands of 
politics always remained true as the needle to 
the pole. We feel sure such a biography must 
take and hold a foremost place among the books 
of ite kind. 


vil War: A Concise Account of 
Tie War inte t ‘= Ua = States of America with ape 
y John Codman Ropes. se With 

and Pang et .. FP Pu — 4 Sons. Price paige 

The American Civil War has proved an 
attractive and fruitful theme for the historian. 
Many more have already appeared, while still 
others are under way, The earliest ones were nec- 
ewmarily hasty, journalistic productions, which 
could last but for the current hour, The ideal 
history must have the advantage of perspective, 
possible only with lapse of years. Ropes, a care- 
ful student of history and a competent critic of 
military operations, has waited for the accu- 
mulation of material and the aid of all possible 
cross-lights upon the transactions of the war, 
His purpose is to give a clear and concise story 
of the struggle between the States, awarding 
praise or blame to either side as fairness and 
justice may demand. In this first volume, which 
extends only tothe autumn of 1862, just after 
Bulli Run, he adheres steadily to his purpose, 
giving us a volume which, for clearness, care- 
fulness and candor, is unsurpassed. The facts 
are held well in hand, They have been carefully 
scrutinized. While the most valuable have been 
utilized, the worthless ones have been cast 
away. 

Though the main object of the book is “to 
give a succinct and intelligible narrative of the 
military events of the civil war,” the author 
deals, in his opening chapters, with the causes 
which brought on a state of feeling to be settled 
only by the arbitrament ‘of arms. He brings 
out in clear light the views on either side. The 
chapter on the battle of Bull Run, the real open- 
ing of the war, and the first grand engagement 
between the National and Confederate forces, is 
a marvelous piece of military description and 
criticism. The facts are marshaled in order ; 
each stands in its place and with its proper sig- 
nificance. The description is clear as a sun- 
beam ; the reader, aided by the map and dia- 
gram of the battle, sees the exact relations of 
the two armies and the advantages and disad- 
vantages on either side, On the whole, this first 
instalment gives assurance that Mr, Ropes is to 
furnish us with our best military history of the 
Civil War. 

mas by “Guuflord Carleton. y Boston 

Houghton, Mifflin “eGo. Price, 83. 

The publishers have here furnished us witb an 
elegant holiday book. The tasteful binding, the 
firm paper, the clear print, are all attractive, and 
the twenty-seven illustrations by Carleton open 
to the eye some of the beauties of the story. 
“ Their Wedding Journey” has for us a special 
interest as the story with which Mr. Howells 
captured his American public, Charles Brock- 
den Brown, Edgar Allan Poe and our own Haw- 
thorne attempted to lead the plain people astray 
on the false scent of romanticism; but the 
realistic scenes in the “ Wedding Journey” 
at once found acceptance with the American 
people. This first story of Mr. Howells has never 
ceased to be a favorite, and will be enjoyed 
afresh in this new dress. 


eRe A RCT ata Raa 


Here we have a smal! volume of sermons by a 
popular Presbyterian clergyman of Chicago. 
The sermons, nine in number, are fresh and 
suggestive in both topic and treatment. Four 
of the discourses treat the different types of 
Christianity found in the apostolic band it- 
self. Peter represents the impulsive type of 
Christianity ; St. Paul represents that of the 
intellect ; St. James the ethical type; and in 
he finds ‘the exalted temper of the 
who. mye a ey letter and delights 
lite ot God Mn the soul of man. This 


v 





teaching about the different types of religious 
life in the chosen band may be easily carried so 


‘far as to destroy the real unity of the apostolic 


church ; but the language of Mr, Hall is 
guarded in this respect. 


. Chicano: AO MeGlurg £00. Price, ot. 


“ The Crucifixion” is a story of 
pastor of Calvary Church, Milton, in Kansas. 
The offence for which he lost his place was some 

speaking about matters in the vicinity 
pertaining to the welfare of the public. The 
people wanted the Gospel, the old Gospel, with- 
out any reference to such things as the 
oppression of the poor, the rum traffic, gam- 
bling, industries, and the like:- Philip’s gospel 
was too broad, too worldly, for his people, and 
they could not endure it. The story is wonder- 
fully well told and has a double edge. 


ingle and Rh: With 
A olan tratfonn in half-tone after a 
York Por * — by — 
This is — delightful book for the little 
people and babies, and will afford untold amuse- 
ment and interest the yeararound. It is divided 
into six sections: “ Stories,” by Mrs. Mary 
Rice Miller and Elizabeth 8, Tucker; ‘‘ Rhymes,” 
by Helen Gray Cone; “ Fairy Tales;” ‘‘ Rhymes,” 
by Elizabeth 8. Tucker; ‘ Mother Goose 
Jingles ;” and “ Rhymes,” by Edith M. 
Thomas. The publishers have spared no pains 
in the production of this beautiful holiday vol- 
ume, On thick calendered paper, with large 
type, and 140 exquisite half-tone illastrations 
by"Maud Humphrey, with a water-color repro- 
duction of a child’s face on the cover, it is the 
book of the season for the household pet’s 
Christmas present. 


Ameng pl ‘Tibetpne \e Py Jesbolls Bird Bichop. We 
pawerd hymper. F. H, Revell Co. 
New York, i. Price, 81 


This volume contains @ graphic description of 
a_ journey through the mountains from India to 
Tibet, and of the climate, natural resources, 
mannersand customs of the people. The little 
book has an admirable account of this little 
country among the hills. The people are mostly 
Mohammedan, poor and dirty, but very devout. 
It may be described briefly as the asylum of 
dirty saints. 

— Lessons, 1806, “By Jesse Lyman ‘Hurlbut and 


Robert Remington Doherty. New York: Hunt & 
Baton, Price, $1.25. O, R. Magee: Boston. 


This volume is ‘‘a guide to the study of the 
Sunday-school lessons, with original and select- 
ed comments, methods of teaching, illustrative 
stories, practical applications, notes on Eastern 
life, library references, maps, tables, pictures 
and diagrams.’’ Though brief, it is packed with 
the matter most important for the purpose of 
making clear the lessonsof the year. It con- 
tains the results of wide study and investiga- 
tion, compressed into small compass and pre- 
sented in a neat, orderly and understandable 
form. 

Peloubet's Select Notes, A Commentary on the 8un- 

D.: —— Lessons for 1895. By Rev. F. N. ** 

A Peloubet, Price, $1.25, "W. A. Wilde 
3 Bryintield 8t., Boston, Mass, 

Dr. Peloubet and his wife, the authors of this 
volume — the twenty-first in the annual series— 
have given much attention to the study of the 
Sunday-school lessons, and have exhibited great 
aptitude in their exposition, In the Doctor’s 
expositions there are usually breadth of thought 
and clearness of illustration, with insistence 
upon essential truths, In the selection of mate- 
rial from other sources there is evidence of good 
judgment as well as catholic reading. With 
Sunday-school teachers and pupils these 
“Notes ’ have been highly popular. They ex- 
hibit both intelligence and a rare sense of the 
need of the average worker in this department. 
The entire volume is amply illustrated and fur- 
nished with well-drawn and accurate maps. 


Marte. Rg opt ® Bighords. Estes & Lauriat : Bos- 
ton pabete 


“ Marie” isa ——— gem. Whoever has read 
“Captain January” and “In Verona” will be 
sure to follow the author in this more perfect 
piece of literary painting, on which will be 
found everywhere the stamp of genius. The 
heroine, in whom the interest of the story 
centres, is a little French girl, born in Brittany 
and spirited away by Le Boss, the leader of a 
band of wandering musicians. Amid her rude 
associates, who wandered off to the New World, 
she discovered a real taste for music and found 
the utmost delight in the companionship of her 
violin. As Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins and 
W. D. Howells deal with the normal types of 
New England civilization, so Mrs. Richards 
draws attention to the fringes of society, to 
the exceptional and curious phases of life. The 
story may be confidently set down as the 
author’s best. 


Goregs \ of the House ans. Bronk 
Lee. wage, 8. ct, Publis ng ety: “Bos 
ton and t Price, $1 


This is the — of —— though beautiful 
life, Charles Wyatt, a plain farmer, at the head 
of a household of eight, a model man, is the 
leading character, H wasa practical Christian, 
The spirit of the Gospel came out in whatever 
he did or said. Love was the key-note in his 
life. In the household such a life was a perpet- 
ual benediction, Blessed are the children who 
have such a father and such a home! 

At Mother’s Knee. The Mo —X 

——— 

This is not a book for — ven a book 
for mothers about children and their prayers. 
The;home is the most sacred spot on earth. No 





one has such intimate access to the heart of a 
child as the mother; her word is accepted as au- 
thority, and her example is formative, shaping 
life and character, ‘he child is in her hands to 
make of him little or much, as she may choose. 
In this high and holy task this book is designed 
to be a helper, showing how the child may be 
led to a devotional life. 





⸗ 





Magazines. 


——The Methodist Review tor November- 
December contains seven valuable articles, with a 
large amount ef editorial and other depart- 
mental matter. Dr. James M. King leads in an 
appreciative paper on the late Dr. Joseph Cum- 
mings, the president of three universities. It 
is the tribute, the grateful tribute, of a former 
pupil. The editor adds to it very careful and 
discriminative suggestions. Dr. A, J. Baker 
contributes ‘‘ The Fall of Mana Scientific Fact ;”’ 
Dr. Dorchester gives a very full and satisfactory 
view of “The Religious Situation in New Eng- 
land ;” Prot. Scarborough tells of ‘‘ The Func- 
tion and Future of Foreign Languages in 
Africa.” Eugene Parsons gives a full view of 
the theology of Tennyson, and Dr. Horner fur- 
nishes a chronologico-historical study on Paul, 
Jareb and Tigleth-Pileser. Dr. Warren con- 
cludes his learned article: “Our Men and 
Women : May, 1892, and Beyond—An Irenicon.”’ 
(Hunt & Eaton: New York.) 


——The Methodist Review of the Church South 
for November-December contains eight valu- 
able articles. Dr. Tigert, the new editor, is 
making a good showing in the ability and range 
of the articles he is furnishing. Dr. Gross Alex- 
ander leads in an article on “ The Historical 
Situation in the First Epistle of John.” Itisa 
critical article for Biblical students. Rev. 
G. B. Winton follows in an appreciative and 
able review of the editor’s book on the “ Consti- 
tutional History of American Episcopal Meth- 
odism.” Then come, in order: “The Virginia 
Woman of Today,” by Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith; 
“The Art of Sacred Reading,” by Rev. James T. 
Docking, of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence; ‘‘ Physiological Psychology,” by A. C. 
Wightman ; “ Korea,” by Dr. Walter R. Lam- 
buth; and “Co-Education of the Sexes,” by the 
late Charles F, Deems, D. D. ‘This last was found 
among the papers of the late Bishop McTyeire, 
“ British South Africa,” ‘‘ Voltaire : A Character 
Study,” and a restatement of a theistic argu- 
ment, by the editor, conclude the main articles. 
(Barbee & Smith: Nashville, Tenn.) 


— The Westminster Review tor November 
has a valuable list of articles. A native Indian 
leads in a description of the prevailing dis- 
content in India. Arthur Withey expatiates 
on “ Pseudo-Individualism, or the Present 
Slavery ;” J. Maclachlan discusses the “ Colo- 
nial Home Rule Question ; ’ W. F. Revel consid- 
ers the “ Quality of George Meredith’s Nature 
Poetry ;” G. W. K. treats ‘The Legal Pro- 
fessions,.”” Dr, J. Bradford criticises ‘“‘ Musical 
Criticism and Orities.“ Thomas Brodfield gives 
the dominant note of some recent fiction ; and 
J.P. Walton considers the stage as a national 
educator. (Leonard Scott Publication Company : 
New York.) 


——The North American Review tor Novem- 
ber contains the best of the best. Secretary 
Herbert leads in an able article on “The Fight 
Off the Yalu River.” The Japanese Minister 
follows with another on Tho War in the 
Orient.“ Senator Mitchell tells how a law is 
made. Max O’Rell compares “French and 
Anglo-Saxon Immorality.” Amelia E. Barr 
describes Tho Modern Novel.” The number 
contains two symposiums: “The Possibilities 
of an Anglo-American Reunion” is discussed 
by Capt. A. T. Mahap and Lord Beresford. 
“The Business Revival” is treated by the pres- 
idents of the Chambers of Commerce. (3 East 
14th St., New York.) 


—— The Nineteenth Century for November con- 
tains fourteen long articles. Dr, Felix Bok, a 
German, shows the possible thunderstorm for 
England in the existing European complications. 
J.T. Kay gives “ The Parliaments of the World” 
in the shape of a table of various representative 
assemblies of the nations. J. EB. Kedmond en- 
deavors to tell what has become of Home Rule. 
Edward Dicey gives the rallying cry, ‘‘ Justice 
and England.” The Duke of Argyll writes upon 
Christian Socialism in reply to Mr. Kidd. The 
number contains a good proportion of fresh 
and suggestive matter. (Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Company: New York.) 


— The Fortnightly Review tor November 
contains twelve valuable articles. Gen. Sir 
Evelyn Wood leads with a second article on the 
Crimea in 1854and 1894. Then follow articles 
on China, Japan and Korea, “ Burning Ques- 
tions of Japan,” ‘ Helmholtz,” “Women’s 
Newspapers,” “ Rambles in Norway,” “‘ Words- 
worth,” “Life in Other Planets,” and “The 
Heart of Life.” The Eastern war is amply 
treated. (Leonard Scott Publication Company: 
New York.) 


——The Oritical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature tor October has articles 
on Dr. Wm. Mackintosh’s “ Natural History of 
the Christian Religion; ”’ Sabatier’s “ St. Fran- 





Ill-Tempered Babies 


are not desirable inany home. Insufficient nourishment 
produces ill-temper. Guard against fretful children by 
feeding nutritious and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Bagle Prand Condensed Milk is the most successful of 
all infant foods. 





Fow lerꝰa 
“af ‘on — 
Locke’s St haan; ee 
Peter; ” Hardy's“ Christianity andthe Remes 
Government; ” Wateon’s “ Book of Numbers; ” 
ond Wesley's“ Aspects ot Pessimism.” (T. &T. 
Clark: Edinburg. Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) * 


That 
Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is @ serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It isasure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blooil, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
and health to the whole body, In 
truth, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood's 


Hc od’s Pills are purely vegetable, pe-- 
ectly harmless, always reliable and benefici® 























Are out of the question when tortured and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and te skin and scalp dis- 


eases. A —* lication of the 
CUTICURA IES will afford 
instant relief, pres rest and sleep, and 
point toa speedy and permanent cure. 
Bold throughout the world. Price, Curicuna, 
60c, ; Boar, dhe; RESOLVENT, $1. Porter Dave 
anp Onem. Conp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 
ae‘ How toCure Baby's Skin Diseases,” free, 
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New Method Catarrh 
, of Treating 

Sent toanypartofthe country, The 4 
’ CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD ¢ 
q Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIES 4 
can be cured at a Writing se. A cure 
——— or money refun Give us‘ 


you address, it will cost nothing, ¢ 
and ve will mail to you a book containing 
pfull description, ree Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL aon} 4 
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ieornce'$ EASILY QURED 


~~ Double Chloride o —— 
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owledge of the patient. Testimonials se 

For ce by — or sent on — ye. 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, 


RICHT THING! 
BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 


THE 
CONSTIPATION. 
— — 


— SAA AOREN ST, NS 


Write to Nathan G. Bubier, Ph, G., 
Lyna, Mass., for Book on Constipation. 
BOOK FREE! 
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le, 
hill (Mass.), * Church, Claremont, in the 

. H, Conference; West Quincy, Webster Square 
(Worcester), East Saugus, in the N. E. Confer- 


ence, 
Mr. Dorr was a royal Christian. His love for 
—* eg i = es was ——— and ar- 
en a kindly heart and large s 
thy towards his brothe: 4 man. He was ial in 
his, brethren in the ministry and the laity. He 
m in m 
if ———e *34 


— 
In his ministry he was falta earnest, effi- 
cient. He was strong and inspiring | n his preach- 
ing, and diligent and helpful in his pastoral 


work, 

Mr. Dorr was twice married. His first wife 
was Miss Louisa A. Flint, of Auburn, N. H., 
with whom he was united in 1868. Two children 
blessed their union. The motherand both chil- 
dren were soon called to the heavenly home. In 
1877 he married Miss Emma E. Tolle, of New- 
market, N. H. She and their —— Miss 
Helen, are left to mourn the death of a devoted 
husband and kind father. 

Mr. Dorr has a brother in our ministry — Rev. 
Charles N. Dorr, of the Northern New York 
Conference. 

A large co ppany attended the funeral services 
in the East as church, when appreciative 
remarks were ie by Drs. Lindsay,C bourne, 
Knowles, Whitaker and the writer. His body 
was laid to rest in the cemetery near the East 
Saugus church. L. P. O. 





* 84 Oakes was born in Tem 
-—, and died in Lewiston, “id 


Tn early life he vmoved with his parents down 
on the Penobscot, where he remained for sev- 
eral years. In 1836 he married Mies Ruth W. 
Chadwick, and for fifty-eight years they walked 
-_ thwa, ether. 

, under the labors of Rev. John Hobart, 
uae his need of the Saviour, sought Him 
with all his heart and found Him to the joy of 
his soul. In due time he united with Pine St. 
M. B. Church, Bangor, but soon after removed 
to Lewiston, when it was but a small village 
with no Methodist Church. He and others 
— and Park St. M. B. Church was organ- 


Mr. Oakes was a thorough Christian, an ar- 
dent Methodist, a faithful class-leader, a good 
steward, and a wise trustee. In his Sonlly, he 
was @ inost leaving oes devoted husband, and an 
indulgent and tender father. He leaves a 
wife and one daughter to mourn a —* 

DAMS. 





Oliver.— Benjamin W. Oliver was born 
South Reading (now Steet), ) Agee 4, 1, 1808, 
and died in the same town, Sept. 5, 

In 1850 he married Miss Lucy C. Penney of 
Saugus. She survives him, as do also two daugh- 
ters and five sons, all save one son, 
and all living near their parents. This was a 
—* ure to our brother, as he was a man who 
— his children and was by them much loved 

n turn. 

His religious experience dates from the time of 
the ministry of Rev. Thomas Potter in Wake- 
field. He joined the church here in 1867. Liv- 
ing at a considerable distance from the town, he 
with his wife used for a 
a point of attending the meeting of the class 
which met nearest his home, which involved con- 
siderable weekly travel. He was as —— at 
church as he was ablo. He has borne offic —* 
sition, ——— at last, on account of the gath- 
ering infirmities of age, only a few months be- 
fore his death. He was a quiet and retirin 
man, but a true Christian, and will be m 
both in his home and in the church. 

A. H. Herrick. 





Gale, — Elizabeth Bickford, wife of H. L. 
Gale, M. D,, of Barre, Vt » died’ at the home of 
her mother, pw Owen, at Barton, Vt., Oct. 28, 


1894, aged 

It was no ondiaaty spirit the ls welcomed 
to glory when Mrs. Gale entered their presence. 
She wae beautiful in n and oo oe, and and 
had a rare mind well Frained 
better fitted than most of us for ‘the blessed = 
sociations of that blessed land. 

She was the daughter of the late Rev. Geo. H. 
Bickford, of the Vermont Conference. Her 
mother was left-a widow with three smell! chil- 
dren and very limited resources. But with a 
heroism begotten of motherly devotion and a 
firm trust in the widow’s she ma to 
keep her family *— and in ow until 
they reached maturity and were well-prepared 
to take care of themselves. 

Lizzie was a my nt the three — 
—* uatod tro at Mont 

both her brothers with th t —— od 
= 4— the school, and rian 
of her class. “Bhs spent a year nye Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N. Y., perfecting herself vin art; she 
then returned to take — of the de ment 
in art at the Semi: was el precep- 
tress of the school. tis no reflection on any of 
the noble women who have held this wy in 
the past years of the remarkable his 
— to say that Miss Bickford will alwa —- 
as one of the best of ng a hel 
—— 


preceptresses who have 
make the Seminary what it is. She comb in 
& remarkable degree those graces of dignity and 
Reve with rare good sense, which com 
ee t and affection of the girls under 
Sor eames re; and —* not * than many of them 
fully — — the helped 
ever aon y many 8 
at critical —— in their experience w 
away from home and mother. 
Tn 1889 she gave upschool work and was mar- 
ried to Dr. Herbert L. Gale, also an alumnus of 
— Life opened up to them most 
auspicio usiness prospered, and their 


Many frien eee only t things 
—— Leo ard But symptoms 
done that medical skill could do to avert vert the in- in- 
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.— Died, in Lewiston, Me., Sept. 
Charlotte A. Sawyer, wife of Dr. D. 
was converted en the labors of Rev, 


a 


i 
: 


ẽ 


parture from them, for she was tly loved b; 
all who knew her. Of — 
husband and one dau = the wwe of W. K. 
Shurtleff, now of Brook! , tyre grand- 
children and two —— (B 
win H. Gerrish), both prominen 
Mrs. Sawyer united with the M. Church in 
her early Christian lifeand remained a worthy 
member of the same till called to the fellowship 
of the church trium t. Aftera few years of 
Christ y interested in 





a constant |benediction, and her testimony was 
clear and ringing with gladness. Her life was 
3 —— it was the universal testimony 
me poopie, © le, “ a, Sawyer lives what she pro- 
— r is the memory of such e life! 
BE, T. ADAMB. 


— — 


— Mrs. Rosacomona Davis, wife of 
Br —* Davis, died ot consumption and heart dis 
a 16, 1894, aged 38 years, 11 months, 4 


Mrs. Davis was an qrectiont Christian lady, 
but owing to frail health and the care of a fee- 
ble child she was able to go out but little. Her 

ulet, godly fee * true womanly qual- 
ties endeared her to all who knew her. 

The death of ah ‘vite and his little son less 
than three years of age has left Mr. Davis alone. 
We trust his bereavement will incline him to 
place a more implicit trust in Him who hath 
given and taken away. A. B. Russe. 


n, — Eliza Williston ~ 
ord, Me., June 4, 1826, - led ‘at —_ 
ton yo Falls, Mass., Sept. 4, 1894. Mrs. Mor- 
Gao first married Nov. 3, 1847, at Newton 
Falls, to John Turner. Their survi 
children are: George —— — hee 
= Eliza (now Mrs. Herbert rper. 
she was married to ——— B. Mor- 
ea, : having already removed to Newton Lower 


Mr. and Mrs. wa for many years were 
active, devoted, rr! supporters of the 
Methodist Church at t alls. If concerning 
— — * 2 ht be * it Rees ~ surely be con- 

ing M organ she was “ one of the 
salt of the earth Ail that yas bestitul in 
y, lo mn womanhood, an ay on ov: 
fa motherhood, seemed embodied in her. * 
Her last illness was protracted yk ap my 
bat faith was triumphant. R. H. How. 


Parker. — Mrs. Lydia K. Parker died in 
South Boston, May 24, 1894. She was born in 
Hermon, Me., "Feb. 10, dest, a was the daugh- 
ter of Eben and Mary Te 

* iples of —— — and especially 

» were a part of her early — 
om she ve her heart to the Saviour in chil 
hood, Upon her removal to South Boston at 
the age of —— aaa she united with the 


* Church, 
was married, Aug. 17, 1855, to Mr. Munroe 
— who is lett to mourn the loss of @ faith- 
ful —— Three children — two — 
ters one son—also survive her. Anot 
son died in infancy. 
It could be truly ~e of her that “ Her 23 
dren rise u ond. colt ep blessed; her hus 
2* and h her.” Her strength aid 
not permit much active work outside her own 
home, but ber life was spent in unselfish devo- 
tion to her family, which included during ail 
the of her —2 life not only her own 
children and grandchildren, but a lar 
circle of other ives, who have found with 
and her husband a —— — 
home when the duties of life cal hem from 
their own homes to the olty. 
ity God fg all things | continuing 
was lov: d honored by 





is . 
are the dead which °aie in in the 
gy est fr from their labors and their works do 








All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys,” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Methodist Book Depository. 


THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM .- - 


Announcement For (895. 


The © Sunday School J Journal. 


—2 oe Sas the lessens. Price, single copy, 60 ots. per 


anaum. In clubs of py —— 


The Berean Senior Lesson Quarterly. 


te Contains 
86 Fg 


responsive readings, questions for senior students, and a variety of helpte } 


The 8 Berean Intermediate Lesson Quarterly. 
Se geape 6 gene. Everything the scholars from ten to sixteen years of age require will be found in this les- 


The | Berean Beginner's Lesson 
Cp gease pom This quarterly supplies the want, 


The Leaf Cluster. 


uarterly. 
ng felt, of a leaf containing questions for the younger 


te vy te the lesson. Pictures brilliantly !liuminated, Issued 


Nn — 
The Berean neti i Pictures. 
Quarterly, 


Superintendent, an 8-page paper, full of helps sod binge ter 226 


Yearly subscription reduced to 12 conte per set. Containing a plotaro for every Sanday of the year. 


Picture Lesson Paper. 


Monthly. Twenty-five cents a year. Six copies and upward to and upward to one address, each 0 cents. 


The Lessons in Book Form. 


1. The Berean Sentor Lesson Book. For adult acholais. 

2. Thé Berean Intermediate Lesson Book. For scholars 10 to 16 years old. 

8. The Berean Beginnear’s Lesson Book. For children just above the infant class, 15 ots. each. 
Illustrative Notes 


By Juss L. Huriavt, D. D., and Ropzrr R, Donerty, Pu. Dv. 


bright teacher can make the lessons —33 a Blackboard Dt using it. Th i fe 
Pr 4 9 e volume for 1805 


Illustrations, 71 Maps, Charts, an 


The Sunday School Advocate, 
A Child's Paper for 


Diagrams. Price, $1.25. Liberal hy 4 





e year. 25 cents per annum when taken in clubs of six or more to one 
paper. 


every Sunday in 
address. More and better reading * the money than any other weekly Sunday-achool 


The 8 Sunday School Classmate, 





poe re who think 


pagePs paper, issued —XRX at % cents a year in clubs of six or more to one address, (Single s 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 


le. We now have a real interesting ig. 004 prottabla paper for ** older oh! 


Lesson Paper. © CLASSMATE — es —F 
subscriptions, 80 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Educational. 


WESLEYAN ACADEIIY. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
78th year — Applications now received 
for Winter Term, opening 
January 2, 1895. 
Rev. WILLIAM 8. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


East [Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Winter Term begins Dec. 3. 
Col] ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ano Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Oate- 
ogue. 











Lasell Seminary. 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

1st. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto 

9d. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists, 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equai to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Kfe. Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be cLosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Behools. 

$4. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); persenal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th, Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in Scientific teaching oi Cooking, Mil- 
Hnery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular experse for schoo] year, $500. 

For illustrated catalogue [address (mentioning Zion's 
HERALD), 

Co. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 








“ The butlt most edifice tn ell educational 
work in Ohina.” — Sc rerets i 


| iol Ft 
nh bangs 


a Sok grape Gazette.” tha oldast 





Educational. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 


The oldest Academy in New B 
schoo! for Daye. $00 acres Te the tte a A home 


Boston. Well meee J — 
ed to young boys, fanaa he . 
Rev. GEO. B. ROGERS, A. M., Master, 
South Byfield, Mass, 








THE! 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT.O. FISK & CO., 


“ Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Bosto: 
"maw Avenue, New York, W'. 
vi 9J ay 
803 18th Bt., Washi ned o. 


120 1-2 Bo. ‘Spring , Cal, 
in aßn oe a 
Send to any of the above agencies for 1 page 
Manual, free. Oorres: with or page is 


pondence 
ed. : forms sent to to phew. — — 
jo pambere 9 of school o: 


5 hy of inet ner coat —* 


‘a J— an positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$3,000,000.00 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the Oxassto- 
aL Counss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences. 


re a Or oe course in Belles 


lee Prova jtory, Latin, Scientiho, insteasentel econ 
—— Bnglish Solenthe tanesetel 


Siceee, ond 
sia O years in Blooution and the Study of Bxpres- 


OWE seer for the Commercial Department. 


— Sart nag 


Two Hundred Dol 8 year pays for tuition, board 
, room-rent, steam heat. 


Winter Term Dec, 5, 1804. 
a Send for a Oatalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, — — — 


ZION’S HERALD. 
Founded 1828. 
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Specimen Copies Free. 


and Subser! mbseriptions, and other — — 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfield &t., Boston 
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Review of the Werk, 


Tuesday, November 27. ; 

—Nicholas II. of Russia wedded to Vhe Prin- 
cess Alix with gorgeous ceremonies. 

— Madagascar credits voted by the French 
Chamber; the war will now go on. 

— Detroit schools close on account of diph- 
theria. 

— The Stewart syndicate takes the entire bond 
issue of $60,000,000. 

— Italy to send « fleet to Brazil to enforce cer- 
tain demands. 

— The friends of Armenia hold a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall in this city and take appropriate 
action. 

Wednesday, November 28. 

—The cruiser “Columbia” ordered to Blue- 
fields. ; 

— h of Princess Bismarck. 

— Herbert asks for three more battle- 
ships and a fleet of twelve torpedo boats. 

—A Smith College girl declines to attend the 
lectures on hygiene because they conflict with 
her religious belief as a Christian Scientist. 

— Li Hung Chang deprived of all his honors. 

— The entire business district of Lyndonville, 
Vt., burned out. 

—Dr. OU. H. Parkhurst of New York enter- 
tained at dinner by the City Vigilance League. 

—England declines to recognize the sover- 
eignty of Nicaragua in the Mosquito Reserva- 
tion. 

Thureday, November 29. 

—An earthquake in Ecuador brings down a 
church and causes serious loss of life. 

— The gold reserve inthe Treasury up to the 
100,000,000 mark again. 

— The Lozier Bicycle Company of Toledo, O., 
loses its plant by fire; value of plant, $600,000, 

— A schooner in this harbor collides witha 
steamer and sinks with six of her crew. 

—Prince Bismarck greatly prostrated by the 
death of his wife. 

.— The Ozar to introduce shortly important 
reforms, 


Friday, November 30. 

—The number of laborers on the Panama 
Canal inoreased to 4,000. 

— Bight lives lost and $1,000,000 worth of 
property destroyed by forest fires in Tennessee. 
— About 2,000 Chinese killed at Port Arthur. 

— Railroad-crossing accident at Southbridge; 
a barge containing a football team struck; 3 
dead, 2 dying, and 11 injured. 

— Japan refuses to receive Commissioner Die- 
trich because he was not appointed by the Chi- 
nese government, 

— Two acres of water front at Tacoma, Wash., 
slips into Puget Sound, carrying wharves and 
warehouses of the Northern Pacific road; sever- 
al lives lost. 

—The Sugar Trust closes its refineries in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, throwing 15,000 men out 
of employment. 

— Chief Justice Fuller’s son-in-law accused of 
forging the Justice's name to checks and of get- 
ting his friends to cash them. 


Saturday, December 1. 

— The Dominion Parliament has a deficit of 
$5,000,000 to face, 

— P. J. Gulick, a Harvard student, commits 
suicide. 

— Great Britain modifies her attitude toward 


Nicaragua, probably because of the prompt ac- 
tion taken by this country. 


— The © boat “ Bricsson’’ meets with 
another — breaks her piston rod and 
wrecks the cylinder. 

— Ex-Senator J. E. Brown, Georgia’s war gov: 
ernor, dies at the age of 73. , 


— The American legation and colony in Pekin 


in danger. 
— Peace negotiations between Ja: and China 
proceeding smoothly. * 








— Gov. Oates ina in Alabama; Kolb 
also takes oath of office, but there is no disturb- 
ance. 

— The government of Ecuador buys the Chil- 
ean cruiser “‘ Esmeralda,” 

Monday, Movember 26. . 


— The final session of the Fitty-third 
opens. 


— The Japanese planning to capture Pekin. 


— Jdohn Burns, the lish labor leader, ar- 
rives in New York, me 


—Dr. R. ©. Flower arrested in Texas on the 
charge of obtaining $45,000 by false pretences. 


—England makes understand that 
m have and reforms as 
provided for in the Berlin ' 
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Tue OoNFERENCES. 
[Continued from Page 12.) 





: the entire 
an increasing interest throughout the ent 


Townsend. — Leo A. N & bationer 
in the A 2 8 a 
course in niversity, is su _ 
ing oa : a -meet in 
various parte of the town m 


the church is also. 
Large congregations inspire the with 
courage. ; 
Boston East District. 
Tapleyville. — Rev. W. F. Lawford, the 
tor, reports a deep and very genuine interest in 
all departments of church work. 





Bay View, Gloucester. — Rev. M. G. Prescott, 
the Pastor, lesuee a attractive “‘ Year Book 
and ” tor Acut of the church 
adorns the cover, and portraits of Mr. Prescott 
and the Gloucester, pra. 7. Cook, are 

iven. A of the church, lists of church, 
Banday-school and orth League officers, 
with irectory of and mention of the 
choir, jes’ Aid Society, ‘‘ Daniel’s Band,” 
oto. comb to make a useful church hand- 
book. Advertisements and recipes are special 
features. 

——— ney Church. — ar, 4 H. 

began unday even ‘ollow- 

ing unusually interesting series of sermons, en- 
titled, “ Five Famous :” «© Caim the 
ils the —2* 7 Lot 


are Not 
Brains.”’ There were two baptisms at the last 
communion service. U. 








The Specialty Clothing Co., 725 Washington 
8t., Boston, whose advertisement appears in an- 
other column, makes a specialty of Ministers’ 
Suits to measure, and also offers special induce- 
ments to the Clergy in the mat of prices, 


ms, le 

Mr.'I. A. Wharf, treasurer of the company, is 
well known in the Methodist denomination as 
an honorable and upright man, and those who 
may favor him with their powrosge can rel 
upon having a good-fitting snit, meade an 
trimmed in t t manner, and at a reasonable 
_ Mr. Wharf will be pleased to refer you to 
hose who are his regular customers, upon ap- 
plication. 





We areagain under delightful obligation to 
L. Prang & Co. for a box of beautiful holiday 
novelties, including ‘‘The Merrimac and Por- 
trait of Whittier,’ “Stratford-on-Avon,” and 


“ Hampton Marshes,” all by Louis K. Harlow; 

several art ke and sumptuous calendars 

booklets, and smaller calendars and cards —all 

showing the usual excellence of artistic work 

— delicate finish that mark Prang’s publica- 
ons. 


A #2 Christmas Gift. 


This is a year_when nearly every one is looking 
for some suitable article as a Christmas gift 
which shall bea thing of real value, and yet no 
expensive in price. We have an im t sug- 
gestion to make to our readers, Nearly every 
one can afford to spend §2, and this will secure 
an old English Clothes at Paine’s ware- 
rooms, 48 St. They are finely made of 
solid oak, and no one can appreciate their con- 
venience who not had one in actual use. 





Among the calendars for '96 are the English 
Tile Calendars from Wedgwood, toned’ by 
Jones, McDuffee and Stratton for many ’ 
this rome having a view of the State House, 
showing the Bulfinch front, with the new addi- 
tions. earlier ones of the series include 
‘anenil 1; the old State House; Mt. Vernon; 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia; the Adams 
houses, Quincy; the Britannia and oto. 














Thousands of cases of rheumatism have been cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilia. This is abundant reason for the be- 
Hef that it will cure you. 








NATIONAL EVANGELIZATION UNION 
CONVENTION. 

Delaware Ave. Methodist Epigcopal Church 
Buffalo, N. Y. gen naly opened the 
pastor W. P. an offic: ° 
church for this notable convention. The even- 

—— sien whisk filled tine rent cat 
co. ion, whic 

and . The address of wel- 
come, on behalf of the Buffalo Union, was ex- 
tremely felicitous and a) It was given b 
- Union’s premtest, —* John L. — 
spoke of advantage sure come 
to thid city trom marr soon to come off 


lage 
“ between Tne elusive sprite which Franklin 
coaxed So heute pd ste) 


from the the wart rus. 
” —* having been published and t 
wedding Sampson, president : 





uce, if His electric spar 
members of our churches.” The 
object of the Union, he claimed, was to unite 
Methodism in cities, that there may com- 

effort instead of divided and separated 


Bishop Mallalieu followed with a carefully- 
paper which ought to be ee tut 

an scattered widely over our syno 
sis of it can be made and in — ho festive 
to the author. He spoke of needs of the 








Sr — 


‘ 
There are in every and 
Sed a — net and 


the jan Church, 

“Rea orien" te —— — — 

Then followed one of Chaplain McCabe’s char- 

acteristic addresses. He treated the question of 

X'Rolations of Gepital to Labor,” by giving brief 
some 


chapters in the business ot 
our lead Christian men, 
that the of the Golden Rule, 

mooth all the 


————— 
h spote between bem, reducing friction to 


4 jum. 
In the session, Th Nov, 
President Sempeon vee anor ont Visitation 
of the Cities,” and Horace Benton a 
entitled, “ City and National 

jon Unions.” These —— have together 
visited a number of cities in the interest of 
the Nat: Union, and “ having seen, they tes- 
tified.” There is but one opinion in the cities 
which er ee already visited ; all heartily en- 
dorsing their work, i gratitude for 
help received, and cheerfully recommending 
them to —— —— sae 

gave a stirring 

movement 


a member of the Annual Confer- 


Dr. Gray, of Epworth House, Chicago, gave a 
of 5 work in that agenc vand excited 
interest in the modes he emp! . 
—— tilt ead yr 
ngs in . 
Horne, of Al ny Olty: Her Homer Smith, 
of Colum J. R. Creighton, of Milwau- 
kee, Rev. T. B. Price, of Kansas City, Rev. M. 8. 
Swadener, of Cincinnati, Rev. C. 
Philadelphia, and Rev. A. D. 
cago. These addresses occupied only fifteen min- 
utes each, but coming from presidents of the 
different y= Ane hey were listened to with 
————— large audie ad 
ay evening a audience was ad- 
ressed by Rev as tor of 


.W.A, D of Rev. J. R. 
Day, D. D., who was unavoidably detained. Col. 
W. Hi. Hadley, superintendent of St. Bartholo- 
mew Rescue Mission, also made an address, giv- 
ing a grgphie account of his work among the 

degra ed classes in New York * 
he morning of the last day day) was re- 
with good things. Rev. W. G. lor, of 

ew South Wales, spoke on the “ 

Movement in Australia.” Although his address 
was a hurried one, the marvelous results pro- 
duced in his country, and especially in the city 
of Sydney, during ten zo, must act as a stim- 
ulant to all evangel 4 workers who were 


fortunate a ge to hear him. 
the ‘‘ Fred Victor Mission” in 


R. EB. Bull, o 
Toronto, spoke of the work in the slums of that 
city and the great transformations made in lodg- 
ing and lanch houses where the poorer classes 
are fed and lodged. Although furnishing first- 
class meals, in a first-class restaurant, with first- 
class attendance, at ten cents each, the enter- 
prise was a paying one. 

Rey, Levi Gilbert, of Uleveland, gave a spirited 
address, taking “ Ohristian Sociology ” as the 
central thought, 

Everett O. Fisk, president of the City Mission- 
ary and Church Extension Society of Boston, 

8 paper on mission work among the Ital- 
lans, showing that, although a difficult class to 
influence, istent work resulted in estab- 
lishing a church among them which was doing 
good work, 

Rev. Wilbur L. Sieeiten give a very interest- 
ing account of the Forw: Movement in De- 
troit, which is really one of the pioneer cities in 
this work, and the latter part of bis paper was 
given toa description of what he saw of this 
movement in England under the management 
of Hugh Price Hughes and others. 

A brief address was made by Mr. W. H. 
Beach, of Jersey City. A very interesting re- 

rt was read from the corresponding secretary, 

v. F. M. North, of New York, who was de- 
tained by illness in his family, much to the re- 
ot member of the convention, as he 
been an important factor in this movement 
from its inception. 

The report of the committee on the question 
of having a special organ for the Union, favor- 
ing such action, stirred up quite a heated dis- 
cussion. Dr. Smith, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Ohristian Advocate, in the kindliest spirit but 
with great firmness, o; le . G. P. 
Mains, of Brooklyn, championed the side of the 
organ, claim: that there was no other way 
that the Union could get ite work in proper 
manner before the public. The discussion was 
participated in by several, resulting in much 
good * ible argument as well as no little mer- 

nt. 


The committee on resolutions, among other 
suggestions, laid special emphas 


is on the recom- 
mendation that dates for future conventions 
should be t 








80 that the re- 
main in an coleman city Qrer' te ¢ Sabbath, 
and a committee be appointed to plan for the 
filling of the local pul ini the interest of city 

ization. Many of the pulpits of Buffalo 
would have been ome yD ay * had such 
an arrangemen n program. 
Resolutions of (heats te oe eee - —2* on 
press & their kindly resopaition and tor extend: 
—— of proceedings, were unani: 

An arr 


—E — — was made by the committee 
on —- ion by which the eazire proceed: 
of convention are to be published in the 
regular issue of the ‘alo Christian Advocate, 
copies of which are to be furnished to each City 
Union requiring them for distribution among 
their members; and any persons wishing to 
ee OS et — can be ac- 
commodated by writing the Buffalo Advocate 
tefee ont eulogy tt Cassa 

nex! of t vention will be 
held in Baltimore.” 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


al 


pT) 
___ ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Baking 
Powder 


i Cleveland’s og + eae 
emphatically at the 
: Y Sientific A 





Strongest of all pure cream of 
tartar baking powders according to 
, latest U.S. Govt. Report. 





HOLIDAYS, 


Diamonds 


1804 


and Diamond Jewelry Christmas 
in latest designs Novelties 


Watches, in 
plain and ornamental 


Gold Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver, Ivory and 


Ebony Toilet Artich Silver 
Sterling Silver * * * y 
in silver gilt Articles 


with silver mounting and 


in lac and feathers. China. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 
511 Washington St., BOSTON. 


China mounted 


Leather goods 


French Fans, 








GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the — of on and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fin 


e » pecpentios —ÄX2 
lected Cocoa, Mr. Sons bes provided for our breakfast 
and suppera delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis py the judicious 
use of such — < that a con * ition — be 
gradually up until stron bp resist every 

dency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
a weak point We ma: —* many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling .water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & oy ~ - me Chemists, 





Municipal Referm 


In the United States is of vast import- 
anee, and its inperative necessity was 
never so generally felt as now. 


Reform in the system of Life Insur- 
ance has already been accomplished 
and the result is 


passacnuse 
pENEFI 
Ag sale rion 


which insures lives at 60 per cent. the 
usual rates. 


$10,000,000.00 PAID IN LOSSES. 





Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GED.A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 63 Stalet., Boston 





Boarders Wanted. 


Aman and wife who would like to come to Florida to 


improve their learn of @ grand opportunity 
tign dl’ Please wet = ly semenng e 








MINISTERS’ 


_ PULPIT SUITS. 


of the best goods. Cut to fit. Trimmed and fin- 
. 8 in- 
ished in the best manner at lowest prices. Specieiace 
from present patrons. 
SPECIALTY CLOTHING CO., 


I. A. WHARF, Treas., 725 Washington St., Room'¢- 
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